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ABSTRACT ' 

Career developsent, life skills , and basic skills 
•ere isportant eaphases in the experience-based career education 
progras installed at two Virginia hioh schools. The prograa, call 
Excel -(Exploring Cat r-^rs through Experiential Learningl r aised to 
provide student experience in coasunity learning sites and to 
integrate^this with acquisition of cognitive, interpersonal, and 
affective skills gained through participation in a series of planned 
activities. Efforts were sade to tailor the prograi to aeet » 
individual student needs and interests and to niniaize sex-role 
stereotyping on the part of * staff or students. Prograa process- 
\ objectives were met- at eacfi site and two areas of progras iapact were 
*exaained- -student outcoaes (a judged in o^oaparison with 
nonpartlcipating control, groups) and participant- perceived effects- 
There were positive, significant changes in student attitudes, 
although' there was little gain seen in the areas of ' basic and life 
skills. Participants and staff found t^e program beneficial. (CP» 
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EXI^UTIVE SUMMARY 



Exploring Careers through Exper ||Bn t ia 1 Learning (ExCEL) was funded 
^s a priority area 1 p>ogram under the Vocational Education Act, Part D. 
ExCEL is an exemplary demons t rat ion of the National Institute of Educa- 
lion's Experience-Based Career Education. ExCEL is a planned adaptation, 
of the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory Model of Experienced-Based 
Career Education to meet' the needs of students tffi Prince Wi lliam County 
Virginia. Programs were based at two high schools, StdnewalV Jackson and 
Woodbridge Senior High Schools, * ^ • 

ExCEL has been designed to assist high school student's in their 
successful transition to adul'thood. Career development, 1 1 f d skills, and 
basic skills are emphasized as well as extensive student exposure to and 
experience .in community learning sites. Students' know>edge of a variety 
of»careers is integrated with tlie acquisition of cognitive, interpersonal, 
and affective skills through participation in a series of individually 
planned school and community experiences. Particular emphasis is placed 
on providing a program of learning for each student tailored to meet 
Identified needs and interests. Effort is also made to reduce or avoid 
sex-role stereotyping in the progrdm'on the part of both ExCEL staff and 
s tudents . • • ' 
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Evaluation of ExCEL provided for the monitoring and documentation of 
process objectives and assessment of program outcomes. Evaluation find- 
^ inqs arc highlightc^d for each of these separately, 

A. Process Objectives 

Six process objectives were identified by ExCEL. as critical to its 
successful implementation. Table^l indicates whether \process objectives 
were met a^t ea^h high school. 

r 

Table 1 ' 
ExCEL Accomp-1 i shment of- Process Objectives / 



■ • ' " ■> 

Process Objective, 


Storrewal 1 
' Jackson 


Woodbr 1 dge 


Select ion and 

Preparation of Staff 


Yes 


. Yes 


Preparation of \ 
Learning Resources ^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Selection of Students 


Yes 


Yes 


Preparation of Student 
Learning Plarjs 


Yes 


4 

Yes 


Implementation of 
Learning Activities 

Avoid^ce of Sex-Role 
f Stereot^ping 


Yes 

Yes • • 


Yes 
Yes 



As Indicated in Table 1, all process objectives were met by ExCEL 
programs at both sites. Only two except iohs (were noted. Of some concern 
was the failure of at least one-fourth of the s\tudents to complete 

4 * ) * 
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•leat^nini) levels at community sites which matched aay of their top three 
career choices although sufficient sites were- recru i ted which matched 

studeht interests. The second exception concerned the Integration Qf 

* ' * * . • 

basic skills and career development activities In life skills projects. 
This was 'evidenced by the development of ^separate projects to address student 
growth In basic skills and ' the number of \earning level projects thafc 
emphasized specific job tasks and minimized career dev^elopment activities. 

The latter w^s corrected mid-year as staff developed additional actl.vitlcs 

\to address this vT^akness. 

B. Program Outcomes 

Two areas of ExCEL program impacts were ^xamined:* student outcomes 
and participant perceived effec^.* Each is addreSjsed separately. 

1 . Student Outcomes 

Student outcomes were examined In the areas of carreer devgp lopment , 

' J • ■ ^ 

life skills, and basic skills. Impacts of ExCEL in al<l three areas were 
tested by a pr^test-pos ttest single group design. Results of these com- 
parisons are presented in Table 2. Pr^ogram impact was not identical at 
the two high schools. Growth in career development occurred in two areas 

( ■ ■• 

^t Stonewall Jackson High School. Stonewal 1^- Jackson ExCEL students 
demonstrated significant growth in attitude toward careers and in under- 
standing of work. Woodbridge students demonstrated s ign i f i cant growth 
iO job knowledge, employab i I i ty , and understan^-i ng of work. Growth in 
life.skills was limited to one area at each of the two schools. Stonewalf 
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Table 2 

Summary, of Student Outcome Results- 



Hypothesis 


(^Stonewall Jackson 


Woodbr i dge 


Career Development 






Career Knowledge 






!• Attitude 


Significant 
Improvement 


No Improvern^ent 


2. Job^ Knowledge 


No Improvement 


SIgnl f Icanjt 
Improvement 


EmployabMlty ' 


No Improvement 

0 


Significant 
Improvement 


Identification of 
Career. 1 nterests 


No Improvement 


No 1 mprovement 


tjnders tending of 

Uo r W 


Significant 
1 mD rovemen t 


S ignl f leant 
Improvement 


Life Skills 




• 


Attitude toward 

Learnl ng ,En\?i ronment 


No Jrnprovement 

to 


Significant 
1 mprovement 


Att i tude toward Self 


significant 
Improvement 


No Improvement 


Att i tude toward Others 


No Improvement 


No Improvement 

1 


BasiQ. Skills 


• 


• 


Reading . 


No Improvement 


No Improvement 


^ Writing 


No Improvement 


No Improvement 


• 

Mathematics 


No Improvement 


No 1 mprovement 




0 
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Jackson ExCEL students acquired more positive attPtudes toward self .while 
Woodbridge ExCEL students developed more positive attitudes toward learn- ^ 
ing cfwl ronments . No si'^njf leant gains ^n reading or mathematics were demon- 
strated at either high school. . 
2^ Participant Perceived Effects 

r 

In-order to obtain perceptions of program Impact, students, staff, 

community instructors, and pare'nts were surveyed "at year end. AM 

groups thought s tudents .Enjoyed participating In eVeL ahd developed more 

career awareness than students enrolled in traditional high.sch6ol pro- 

grams. Staff, community instructors, and parents expressed concern over 

basic skill development. In general, all fqur groups rated program ^ 

# ■ 

effects positively. ^ 

C. V ocational Educat ion' <\ct-Part D Criteria ' ^ . ' 

' Four requirements for-U.S.O.E. Priority Area 1 Programs were 

addressed by the evaluation: -( 1 ) *el iminat ion of sex lias and sfex-role 

stereotyping, (2) sex fair guidance, counse 1 i ng , p 1 acement , and follow- 

up, (3) third party evaluation, and (4) process requirements for these 

1 

programs . r ^ 

^ ' E Mm^i nat i on of Sex^Bias and Sex-Role Stereotyping, 
Several dimensions were considered in eva 1 ua t i ng . the^ e 1 i mi nat i on of 
sex bias and sex-role stereotyping. The sel ect ion, 'deve lopmept , and 
alteration of curriculum, instructional materials, and evaluation Instru- 
ments were found to be sex fair. All students were encouraged to explore 
non-traditional careers, although few tnales actually completed non- 
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traditional career explorations. Male students^ Jn par,t!cular, lacked 
sufficient numbers of^'-^^propr i^te non-tradi t ipnal^^Wfk^ role models. • 

2. Sfex Fair Guidance, Counseling, Placement, and Follow-Up . - 
Evaluation of this requirement considered staff role niodels, actual 

^student placement, em)3 loyer ^emi nars , and follow-up. Sta*ff presented 
themselves as sex fair role models. All stu,dents were encouraged by staff 
to explore "non-tra*di tional careers, although f^w males Actually explored 

non- traditional careers. Sex faiV guidance and counsel /ng^were provided 

'\ V . ' . 

to students during employer seminars which addressed the issues Q^^on- ^ 

traditional work roles, ma^'e and female sex-roU stereotyping, and 

assertivepess training.' Follow-up procedures were implemented during 

the third year of program operation^nd reported elsewhere. 
. - \ 

3. Provision for Third Party Evaluation 

, 'i' 

.'Third party evaluation was provided for ExCEL by. RBS . Evaluation 
measured student outcomes against staged program object i.ves. as well as 
collected relevant process i nformat Ion . ^ 

Process Requirements for P riority Area 1 ^ogram 

— — — ~ \ ; 

The ^va-luati^en addressed all seven process dimensions r^jlfared by 
U.S.O.Erf Academit credit was, awarded by ExCEL for the.«^cces^f ul comple- 
tion of ^Exper i ence-Based Career Educatiqn projects. Student ejducational 

^ 

pr^>grams were based on experiential learning and proyided for the inte- 
gration of career development,^ life skil^ls, and'^'basic skills. Allyfttu- 
dents had I nd-i v 1 dua 1 i zedj learning plans. Learning caters were ^^tab- 
lished at each liigh^^chool^ and stU(J(Wit transportation from learning 



centers to ^onwnunl ty .si tes was provided. Parental consent Vas obtained 
for both program end evaluation participation. All U.S.O.E. process re- 

t • 

quirements were met by Ex6EL. ) 

Recommendations 
^ ^ ^ 



The ExCEL^program which operate during the past three years will 
not^contlnue In the Prince William County Publijc Sphools. The experiences 
of the Excel program nevertheless offer* v^l uab le guidelines for the op- 
eration of future career development and Independent study programs In 
the county; recoiTimendat Ions are directed at the j^vised alternative edu- 
cation program and nol>^ at the 'cont i nuat i on of the current ExCEL. 

Four recommendations are made for operation of the revWed alterna- 

V' 

tlve education program^ They concern: (1) the provision of additional 
' staff training in curriculum development, (2) maintenance of community 
career experiences'! (3). est&bl i shment of student selection criteria, and 
(k) integration of alternative, education program with regular school 
offerings. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



Excel, Exploring Careers- Through Experiential Learning: Year Three 
Evaluation Report isjsubmitted to the Pri nee Wi 1 1 lam County (Virginia) 
•Public ScboolS as Fhe last task of an ipdependent third party evaluatfon; 
The Prince William County Public Schools was awarded funds under Part D 
of the Vocational Educatio;. Act of 1963 as amended to implement an exem- 
plary demonstration of the National Institute of Education|s (NIE) Ex- 
perience-Based Career Education. A requirement of the compet i t i on ^was 
the retaining of a third party to conduct an independent evaluation of 
the processes arid outcomes of the exemplary demonstration. The ^V^ce 
William County Public Schools cont racted wi th Research foHBetter Sctiools, 
Inc. to perform such services for their ExCEL program. 

This report is the year end evaluation report of the thir^j^^r of^ 
the ExCEL program. Tfi%. report documents both program and evaluation 
processes over the third year of the project. . , - 

Chapter I of the report presents a description of ttie ExCEL program 
the Prince Wi 1 1 iam County Public Schools intended to implement. Chapter 
M describes the ExCEL progVam as it was actually Implemented. Chapter 
M l presents the outcomes of the program. Chapter IV compares the .imple- 

V ■ ■ ' 

mentation of ExCEL to the U.S.O.E. funding criteria. Chapter V presfnts 

» _. , 

a summary of and recommendations for ExCEL. 
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I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION , 

Exploring Careers through Experiential Learning (ExCEt) was funded * 
as a priority area 1 program under the Vocational Education Act, Part D, 
as an exemplary demonstration of the Nat ional ^ I nst i tute of Education's 
(NIE^ Experience-^Based Career Education (EBCE) Model. E^CEL is based on 
the Northwest Reg I onal Education Laboratory (NWREL) model of EBCE; NWREL 

r 

EBCE" is one of four career education models developed Mrtder the sponsor- 
ship of the $• Office of Education and the National Institute of Edu-' 
cation. . 

ExCEL is a planned adap^at iolN of the NWREL model to the -needs of 
students in Rrin^e William County. The £xCEL program is being implemented 
at two high schools which 'are locate<i^^at* opposi te ends of the c<^unty# 
Woodbridge Senior High School as on a year-round calendar of ^5 in-school 
days followed by 15 out-of-schop 1 days. Stonewal 1. Jackson Senior High 
School is on a traditional school calendar. Both sites are guided by the 
same program organ i zat i.on and requirements; each si te-maintainsM ts own 
staff, community sites, and learning center resources. 

The following description of ExCEL will briefly provide the tontext 
\^i th-i n which evaluation conclusions presented in other sections of the 
report can, -be interpreted. The description has been derived from three 
primary sources: the USOE (project proposal submitted by Prince William 
County, NWREL EBCE [program materials, and ExCEL program records. A more 
extensive description of ExCEL is contained in the Year One ^val uat ion 
Report and will not be repeated here. This description instead sumrrfarizes 
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program goals and objectives, as well as procedures an.cWstaff to accom- . 
plish them. Goals aKd objectives of ExtEL are presented first. 



A. Program Goals and Objectives 

Experience-based career education has been designed to assist' high 
school students ;n the successful transition to adulthood. Career devel- 
opment, life skills, and basic skills are emphasized as well as extensive 
student exposure to artd experience in community sites. The overall 'pur- 
pose of the ExCEL program is to develop in students an ipcreased sense 
of personal worth and self-confidence. This f s >accompl i shed by integrat- 
ing students •"knowledge of a variety of careers with the acquisition ofv 
cognitive, interpersonal, and affective skills through part i c i pat i oij in a 
series of individually planned school and community axperiences with 
identi^ed learning outcomes^ Particular emphasis is placed on learning 
for each student tailored to meet; his/her Mentified needs and" interests. 
Effort fs ,olso made to reduce or avoid sex-role stereotyping- on the part 
of both ExCEL staff and students. 

B. Accomplishment of Program Goals * ^ 

" ExC^L has designed the following activities and procedures to accom- 
plish prog>a«i goals and objectives which provide for organization of ^ 
student learning, individualization of instruction, student counseling, 
and learning center and community site resources intended to accomplish 
student learning. . Each of these is described below. 



1 • Organization of Student Learning 

EBCE addressed student growtf) in three areas: career development, 
lifeskills, and basic skills. Each of these has been further explicated 

by Excel, 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

V 

Career Knowledge 
Employabi 1 ity 
Identify'^ng Interests 
Unde'-s tand i ng Work 



; LIFE SKILLS 

Creative Development 
Critical Thinking 
Funct lonal- Ci t izen- 
ship 

Personal/Social • 

Development 
Science 

Funct i ona 1 Competen- 
cies 



• BASIC SKILLS 

Reading 
Mathemat i cs 
Writing # 
Oral Commun i cat i on 



V 



Career developmeint is provided for by specific program learning ac- 
t)yit4es. Career explorat ions , learning levels, and skill bui Idings. are 
designed to facilitate the identification of stq|ent career interests, 
build career knowledge, and develop student understanding of work pri- 
^^^Vily at community sites, ^Student journals, employer seminars, and field 
trips also contribute to student growth in career development. 

Life skills development is* addressed primari ly l>y completion of in- 
dividual projects and certification in functional competencies, Addi- 
tional support is provided by employer seminars and field trips, 

Basic skills growth is not specifically addressed by any one program 
le.cTnin^ activity or requirement of ExCEL. Instead, growth in basic 
skills is fostered by student deve lopmenf^ i n life skills and career 
development. Formal courses in rea'ding or mathematics are not offered; 
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students improve necessary basic skills in order to complete life skills 
or career development activities. Student journals provide for informal 
studfent gr^owth in writing skills. 

2". Indi vidujal ization of InstructTon 

Although ExCEL has .estab 1 i shed requirements for all students, in- 
dividualized instruction is intended. Learning managers negotiate speci 
fic requi~rei^ents with each student. This negotfation procesf r^ults 
in t-.hel development of individual learning pl-ans based on student needs 
and interests. In particular^ life sRTtis projects and le^Krning level 
projedts for each student are designed to encourage growth in all three 
curriculum areas: career development, life skills, and basic skills. 
Individualization of instruction is consequently provided by the develop 
ment of individual learning projects for students based on particular 
neecfe and interests. 

3. Student Counse 1 i ng 

In the NWREL EBCE Model, , no single staff member is assigned respon- 
sibility for providing counseling to students. Instead, all staff » 
counsel students regarding their program performance. Staff ideally de- 
velop a counseling plan for each student together.* This plan is then 

\ 

V- 

consistently followed by all staff in dealing with the student. 
^. ^ ^Learnipg Center and Commun i ty S i te Resources 
Student learning in^ExCEL occurs both at school and at community 
sites. At the learning center, student^s engage in work on life skills 
projects, review resource materials for^ cert i fi cat ion in functional 



competencies, and i nteract v/l th st^f concern/ng their program f^rfor- 
mance. Community sites foster student growth In career development by 
providing sites for career explorations, learning levels &nd skill build- 
ings. 'Student learning activities that occur at community sites" are in- 
terfaced v^ith' those that occur at each high School's leaVning 'center. 

« 

Together they provide for a comprehensive program of student learning. 
C. Program Stafffng / • v 

t 

Staffing for ExCEL is represented by three groups: (1) High school 
» 

Excel staff, (2) Administrative staff, and (3) the Advisory Council. 
Each group Is descri'bed below. 

1. High School E;^EL Staff 

ft. 

Excel was establ Ished at two higft schools. Staff available to stu- 
dent? at each site Include one Employer Relations Specialist and two 
Learning Managers. The employer relations specialist pos i t ion at one 
high school is spl I t between one half-time person and the project coor- 
dinator. The employer relations specialists at each s i te- primari by. de- 
velop employer sites for student placements, monitor student work artd 
progress at employer sites, and counsel students about career develop- 
ment, especially In planning for caraer explorations and learning levels 
Learning managers develop individual student learning plans with accom- 
panyjng i nst ruct j^otial material, supervise student work In the learning 
centers, and advise students about their progress in ExCEL. Learning 
managers are charged with the preparat ion , of individual student life 
skills projects and learning level projects. Staff members share , 
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responslbl li ty for the development and monitoring of student progress in 
the functional competercci es component. A learning aide is assigned to 
th^tonewall Jackson ExCEL learning center. Each site has been addi- 
tional ly^"st><fed v*i th a' clerical aide which provides support .servi ces . ^ 
Staff members a^sb- share liaison responsibilities with the Advisory 
Couiicil. . • 

2. Administrative Staff \ 

K— 

Administrative responsibility for the program, is held by the Coor- 
dinating Supervisor for Vocational and Career Education. A half-time 
project coordinator is identified to coordinate daily program operations. ^ 
^3. Advi sory Counci 1 ^ / 

In addition to* Prince William County Schools administrative support 
iand guidance, ExCEL staff are assisted with program operation by the 
Advisory Council, It is cofnposed of business, school, and community rep- 
resentat i ves. During this year o^ program operation, the Advisory Council 
first reviewed and approved student program requirements established by 
ExCEL staff. They then devoted the majority ©f their time to developing 
and conducting presentations to the Prince William County School Board 
suppqrting the 1979-80 continuation of ExCEL. 
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II. I IMPLEMENTATION OF ExCEL 



This chapter focuses pn documenting the actual implementation of 
Excel. The chapter 15 organized by elements identi^ed by ExCEL as cri- 
tical to the successful implementation of the program: 



i 



1. Selection and Preparation of Staff 

2. Preparation of learning Resources 

3. Selection of Students 
.i*. Preparation of Student Learning Plans 

^ 5. i^pTemfenlljfE^ion of Learning Activities 
6. Avoidance of Sex-Role Stereotyping 
The final element, avoidance of sex-role stereotyping, is dealt with in 
^^apter'^IV which addresses requirements of the U.Sid.E. competition.. 
The. other five elements are discussed below in terms of content, objec- 
tlves, eval uation .probpdures , and findings. 

A. Selection and Prepara^^T^ of Staff . 

' Selection and preparation of regui red program staff is one of the 
first steps in ope;rat ional i zi ng the program. Three professional positions 
were specified for each ExCEL sIterMjne Employer R(*lations Specialist and 
two Learning Managers. Qualifications for all professional staff were 

» 

developed from guideUnes furnished by NWREL E5CE materials. 

During the ^^*JJ^ year of 'program operation, one staffing change 



occurred at each high school. At Woodbridge High School, the clerical 
aide ^ransferre'd and was replaced near the end of the school year. At ' 
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Stonewall Jackson High School, one of the two learning managers resigned 
at the end of the second year and was replaced during the summer with a 

qualified and experienced .classroom teacher. Remaining staff at 
both schools provided orientation and ass i <^tance^'to , the new learning 
manager during the summer and over the course of the year. This helped 
to reduce most of the difficulties generally encountered by staff turn- 
overs* 

* - • . \» 

B. Preparation of Learning Resources 

The availability of learning resources is critical to program suc- 
cess. The operating plan provides for both learning center* resources 
and community site resources. Evaluation of this element examines ^he 
extent to which planned resources were acquired to meet the needs *J 
participating students* " 

1 . Lfearning Center Resources ^ 

Learning center resources 'include both facilities allotted for pro-' 
gram operation at each site and materials for student learning. Eacrh of 
these resources is. discussed below. 

V < 

A. 

Learning Centers were established at each of the participating high 
schools during the first year of program operation. Small tables, student 
record files, and othef instructional equipment were obtained for each 
site. Both high school staffs found the learning centers quarters ade- 
quate for their needs. 
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Instructional materials have^been acqglted at each high schopl and 

1 

organized for Individual student projects and resource ma fer i als for 
functional competeticles. NWREL EBCE materials were used by program 
staffs;" modi float ions, we I'e made in these materials whenever necessary. 
Additional, learning center Instructional materials have been develbped 
by ExCEL staff^durlng both years of operation. 
2. Community Site Resources 

Community learning sites T.ecrulteQl by ZxCEl serve three important 
functions* (1) Career exploration sites and (2) learning level and 
ski 1 1 bui Iding si tes . . ^ 

- Eighty-five career slots at 51 different community sites were re- 
cruited by Stonewall Jackson High School for career exploration, learning 
levels, and skill buildings. Woodbrldge High School recruited a total of 
117 different career slots at ()k different community sites for similar 
use. Many of the sites at both high schools offered placement slots in 
a number <5f different carfeer^ opportun i t iesr. ' « 

Table 3 presents number and area of community learning sites avail- 
able to students for career explorat 'rons , learning levels and bkill 
buildings during this program year. Community sites reprqc^ented fields 
of communications, retail sales, health, public, and social services, 
business administration, education, and legal services. Specific sites 
available at each high school are listed in Appendix A. 




Table 3 



Community Sites 



Type of 
* Commun i ty S i j;e 


Stonewa 1 1 
Jackson 

N % 


Woodb ridge 
N. " % 


Air Transportation 






K 


* > 


AutOTioti ve 


D ' 




L 




Business Administration 
ClericaJ/Off ice • ^ 


V 

7 


L 

8 


c 

7 


6 


Commun i cat i ons 


3 


k 




3 


Education 


21 


25 


30 


27 


tngineering, urai^tiiiy^ 
Data Proctessing 


. e 


9 


8 


7 


Health Services 


9 


10 - 


13 . 


1 1 


Law Enforcement/ 
Legal Services 


> 5 


6 


7 


6; 


Pub 1^*0 Services 
,Retai 1 Sales 


k 


5 

' 5 


k 

' 17 


3 

15 


f Social SeV vices 


1 


1 


■ it 


3 


MisceH laneous 


7 


> 8 


10 


9 


TOTAL 

< 


85 


, 100 ■ 


117 


100 



ExCEL general ly requires each student, tp complete eight (8) career 
explorations, three (3) learning levels, and eight (8) functional compe 
-^■encies. Ski 1 1 'bui 1 disngs function.as longer, more in-depth learning 
levels and may be substituted for learning levels. For the purposes of 
this report, they will be classified with learning levels. Sufficient 
numbers of commum^ty sites must be recruited to meet career exploration 
and learning ^vel program requirements as well as students needs anH 
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interests. Community certifiers must also be found to present information 
relateUsto functional competencTes. Recruitment of community sites for 
each function is discussed below, ^ 
a7 Career Explorations . As indicated in the previous section, suf-' 
ficient numbers of sites were recruited, by each high school, to meet pro-^ 
gram requirements for career explorations. Community sites should also 
meet areas of student interest. Table ^ presents number of community 
sites available for career explorations which matched student career in- 
terests. 

Table ^ 

Student Choice of Community Sites for pareer Explorations 



High School 


1st choice 


2nd choice 


3rd choice 


n 


% 


n . 


% 


n 


X 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


38 




29 * 




25 


60 


Woodb ridge 


22 


65 


2^ 


70 




82 



ExCEL was able to provide career explorations in a majority of students 
choice of careers. At Stonewall Jackson High School, S't percent of the 
students explored their first choice. . Woodbridge High School recruited 

community sites to meef 65 percent of students* first choice of career. 

< 

In cases where students' first choice was not met, often second or third 
choices were met. At both high schools, all students explored at least 
one of their first three choices of careers. ExCEL was able to provide 
sufficient numbers and variety of conxnunity sites to meet program require 
ments and to meet the majority of students' incerests. 



b. Learning Levels . Almost all community sites available for-career 
explorations were available to students for lejirning levels. Cotrenunity 
sites were generally available for use by more than one student. Suffi- 
cient numbers of sites were recruited by each high school to meet program 
requi rements, _ ' 

Learning level community site$ must also meet student interests and 
needs. Table 5 presents number of community sites avail^le for learning 
levels which matched identified student career interests. At Woodbridge 
High School, a significant number of students did not identify any career 
interests; they are excluded from these analyses. 

Table 5 ^ 
Student Choice of Community Sites for Learning Levels 



High School 


1st clioice 


2nd choice 


3rd choice 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Stonewa 1 1 Jackson 
Woodbr i dge 


33 
19 


73 
56 


26 
1 1 


58 
37 


7 
9 


17 
53 



Almost three-fourths of Stonewall Jackson and over half of Woodbridge 
students completed learning levels at sites which matched their first 
career choice. One Stonewall Jackson and k Woodbridge students did not 
complete learning levels at any of their three top career choices. Both 
high schools wer^able to recruit sufficient numbers of community sites 
to meet program requirements and student interest although students did 
not always meet requirements at community sites which matched their 
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carefer interests. I t may be that 'after complet Ing career explorat l<^ns , 
some students were no longer interested In particular career areas. In 
Other cases, students were allowed to complete learning levels which did 
not match, their' top career choices. This suggests that nx)re careful 
planning and counseling should b,e Involved In student selection of com- 
munity sites for learn Ing level placements. 

c. Funct iona 1 COmpe tenc i es . Functional competencies In which stu- 

/ 

dents must' be certified are reviewed by ExCEL's Advisory Council. For 
each functional competency, community representatives must be found to 
present relevant information; they and ExCEL staff then certify student 
competency. Both high schools were able to recruit community representa- 
tives for all functional competencies. A list of functional competencies 
Is contained In Appendix B. , 

C. Selection of Students , | 

'ExCEL provides for the fair and unbiased selection of students. It 
is a-lso important to obtain a comparison or control sample for program 
eval uation. purposes. The operational plan provided^ for the unbiased re- 

A 

cruitment of students and random selection of students for program and. 
control groups from those recruited. Bias may enter into the selection 
process only if the recruitment of students results in a bias applicant 
pool. This section of the report documents recruitment and student selec 
tion procedures. The resulting student samples are then demograph i cal 1 y 
described. 
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1 , Student Recruitment ^ 

Student recruittnertt for ExCEL was conducted by program staff at all 
county hlg^jj^chools , with primary attention given to students at Stone^ 
wall Jackson and Woodbrldge High Schools. Enrollment was limited to 
juniors and seniors. No academic, attendance, or disciplinary restric- 
tlons were" placed on potential applicants. Recruitment was conducted by 
visits to all sophomore and junior classes and special assemblies. Progri 
staff explained program goals,' curriculum, and program benefits and then 
answered student questions. A slide tape . preSentat I on developed by first 
year ExCEL students was also shown. Students expressing interest were^ 
given applications to complete. Parental permission to participate was 
also required."^ Evening orientations similar to those held for students\ 
weire higld for interested aarents. 

All. students who submitted complete applications were pretested. 
S"ton^wal 1 Jacksqn and Woodbrldge applicants were tested in the spring of 
1977. Total number of students tested at Stonewall JaCkson and Wotjdbrldgt 
High Schools was 70 and respectively. These students formed the stu- 
dent se'lectioni pool for each high school/ 

2. Student Selection 

The operational plan called for 90 students to participate In ExCEL 
at each high school during the third year. As less than 90 students were' 
recruited at each high school, all students were accepted for participa- 
tion in ExCEL. 



Recruited student samples at each high sbhool are described below.- 
By examining the array„.5)f student characteristics, further documentation 
Is provided regarding the fal mess of 'recruitment procedures. Studen.t 
characteristics include grade leveT, sex, race, and letter grade average 

^» Grade Level . At Stonewall Jackson and Woodbridge High Schools, 

Students were almost equally split between eleventh and twelfth graders^ 

♦ • ■ 

Table 6 presents information regard ing--the grade level' of students* 

Table 6 *^ ' 

Grade Level of Recruited Students 



Grade 


Stonewal 1 
Jackson 


Woodbr 1 dge 


Excel 


ExCEL 
M- % 


•.11th . 


39 56 


22 52 


12th 


31 


20 kS 








TotaV 


70 100 


k2 100 



b. Sex. Almost equal numbers of both sexes were recruited 
at Stonewall Jackson High School. Almds t ' two-th i rds of the recruited 
students were females at Woodbridge High School. Information about the 
gender composition of both high schools is summarized in Table 7* 
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Table 7 
Sex of Recruited Students 



Sex 


Stonewal 11 
Jackson j 


Woodb r i dge 


Excel • 1 


1 Excel 

N % 


M 


31. 1 


1 1^ 32 


F 


39 56 


[ 30 68 


Total 


70 ' 100 


1 kk 100 



c. Race . Almost all of the recruited students at Stonewall Jackson, 
High School were white. At Woodbridge High School, .three-fourths of the 
recruited students were white. Racial composition data are presented in 
Table 8. 



\ 



s^^^^Ta^le 8 
Race of Recruited 


Students 


Race , 


Stonewall 1 
Jackson | 


Woodbridge 


Excel 

N % 


^ Excel 

N %' 


White / 


65 96 


3** 77 


Non-wn i te 


3 ^ 


10 ^ 23 


Total 


68 100 


. 100 
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d. Achievement Level . The majority of students applying to ExCEL 
wel-e B or C students. Alnx)St two- thirds were C students at Stonewall 
Jackson High School. Three-fou-ths of Woodbridge applicants were C sti*^ 
dents. Table 9 summarizes letter grade of recruited students at both 
^high schools. 

Table 9 ; 
Letter Grade of Recruited Students 



Lettfer 


Stonewall 
Jackson 


Woodbri dge 


Grade 
Average 


Excel 


Excel 


A 


2 3 


0 0 


B 


17 2** 


7 18 

. 4 


C 




29 7A 


D and below 


A 6 

« 


3 8 


Total 


70 100 ' 


39 100 



e. Sunmary of Recruited Student Characteristics ^ I n examj n i ng 'the 
distribution of demographic characteristics, student recruitment was 
conducted fairly. Al though"-equal nuju^rs of different student groups 
were not recruTted , a 1 1 student grjbups were represented in the applicant 
poo 1 . / " 

K 

* 
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3. Student Sampl-es 

In the Interval between pretesting and program start-up, a number 
of the r^^crulted students declined to participate ia ExCEL., At Stonewall 
Jackson, approximatety one-third of the recruited students elected not to 
.participate. Nine percent, >of the recruited Woodbridge students chose not 
to participate;" other students asked to enroll In ExCEL at the begj^ning 
of the school year. In addition, several 1977-78 ExCEL students at each, 
school asked to continue in ExCEL for a second year. Student samples at 
the beginning of the school year are described below. Student character- 
istics described include grade level , sex, race, letter gra'^l^ average , 
parental educational and occupational level, |tudent reasons i^or applica- 
tion to ExCEL, and post-secondary and occupational plan/. / 

a. Grade Level . At both high schools, student grade levels were 
almost evenly split between eleventl^and twelfth graders. Table 10 pre- 
sents information regard! ng" the gra^e level of students. 



Table 10 

Grade Level of Enrolled ExCEt\ Students 



Grade 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


■ Woodbr i dge 


New 
ExCEL 

N X 


2nd Yr. 
ExCEL 

fT % 


Total 

* -N % 


New 

Excel 

N % 


2nd Yr. 

Excel 

N % 


Total 

N % 


1 1th 


25 57 


0 0 


25 5'» 


25 57 

t 


1 20 


26 53 


12th 


19 '♦3 


2 100 


21 '♦6 


19 '♦3 


k 80 


23 '♦7 

• 


Total 


kk 96 


2 k 


100 


kk 90 


5 10 


^♦9 100 



0 



34 



b. Sex . Approximately 60 percent of the students enrolled jn ExCEL 
at both high schools were females. InfqrmatJon about the sexual composl- 

■ <* . ' 

I 

tlon*of both high s-chools Is summarized in Table !!• 

Table 11 * - 

Sex of Enrolled ExCEL Students 







Stonewal 1 


Jackson 




Woodb ridge 


Sex 


New 

Excel 


2nd Yr. 
ExCEL 


Total 


New 
ExCEL 


2nd Yr. 
ExCEL 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


• N 


% 


N 


%• 


N % 


M 


17 


38 


2 


100 


19 


ko 


,17 


37 


3 


60 


20 39 


• ' F 


28 ' 


62 


0 


6 


28 


60 


29 


63 


2 




. 31 , 61 


Vbtal 




96 


2 


k 


^♦7 


100 


i»6 


90 


5 


10 


51 100 



c. Race . Approximately 90 percent of the students at Stonewall 
Jackson High School were white. Three-fourths of the Woodbridge students 
were whi'te. Racial composition data are presented in Table 12. ^ 

Table 12 

Race of Enrolled ExCEL Students , 



Race 


Stonewall Jackson 


Woodb r i dge 


New 
ExCEL 

N % 


2nd Yr. 
ExCEL 

N % 


Total 

"N / % 


New 
■^-xCEL 

N % 


2nd Yr. 
ExCEL 

N % 


Total 

N % 


Whi te 


^0 93. 


2 100 


^2 93 


33 75 


k 80 


37 76 


Non-wh i te 


3 7 


0 0 


3 9 


1 1 25 


1 20 


12 Zk 


Total 


^♦3 96 


2 A 


i»5 ■ 100 


90 


5 10 


kS 100 



d. Achievement Level . The majorl ty of students ^rvroll Ing in €xCEL 
were B of C students. Grade levels of CxCEL students are presented In 



Table 13. 



Table 13 

L 

Letter Grade of Enrolled ExCEL Students' 



Letter 

Grade 

. Average 


■ ■ ■ / — 

Stonewall Jackson 

# 


Woodbridga 




^ New 
EACEL 

N 1^ 


2nd Yr. 

Excel 

N % 


Total ' 
N % 


New 

Excel 

/ •n, % 


2nd Yr. 

Excel 

N % 


V" — 

Total 
N % 


A • 


\ 0 \ o 


.2 " 1 00 


2 k 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


B 


11 i4{^ 


0 0 


11 23 


7 17 


0 0 


7 16 


C 


33 73 


0 0 


33 71 


28 70,. 


3 60 


31 68 


D and below 


1 3 


0 0 


1 2 


5 '13 


2 '♦O 


7 16 


Total 


'♦5- 96 


2 k 


k7 100 




5 n 


k5 100 



* . Parental Educational Level . Students who participated in the 
evaluation of ExCEL were asked to indicate the educational level of each 
of their parents^ At both high schools, approximately three-fourths of 
the fathers and , mothers were at. least high school graduatjes. Tables U 
and 15 respectively present information regarding paternel and maternal 
levels of education* 
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Table ]k 

Paterr»a1 Level of Education of Enrolled ExCEL Students 



Level of 

Education 
* 


S tonewa fj Jackson 


Uoodb ridge 




New 

ExCEL 

N % 


2nf Yr. 
ExCEL 

N % 


Total 


ExCEL 
N % 


2nd Yr. 

Excel 

N 1 


Total 
N % 


Some high sthool ' 
or less/ 


, 7 16 


\ 1 50 ■ 


8 18 


■ 7 18 


3 loo 


10 2k 


H.S. diploma 


17 ^0 


1 SC 


18 itO 


13 33 


1^0 0 


13 31 


Some col lege 


5 12 


* 0 0 


5 11 


3 8 


' 0 0. 


.37 


Col lege degree 


9 20 


'0 0 


9 2C 


12 31 


0 0 


12 ^8 


Graduate school 


5 12 


0 0 


5 11 


k iC 


; 0 0 


i« ll? 


Other 


0 0 

t 


0 0 




0 0 


0 0 

r - - 


0 0 


Total 


'♦a 96 


2 *• 


J»5 100 


33. 33 


3 7 


«»2 100 



■3 



Table 15 

Maternal Level of Education of Enrolled EVCEL Students 







Stonewal 1 


Jackson 






Woodbridg 


• 






Level of 
Education 


New 

Excel 


2nd Yr. 

Excel 


Total 


FxCEL 


2nd Yr. 

Excel 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


1 


N 


%. 


N 


% 


H 


% 


N 




Some high school 
or less 


7 


16 


1 50 


8 




7 


17 


2 


67 


9 


20 


H .S. -diploma 


17 


38 


1 50 


18 


38 


19 


<«6 




0 


19 


'♦3 


Some col lege 


12 


27 


0 


0 


12 


26 


7 


17 




0 


7 


16 


Col lege degreft 


6 


13 


0 


0 


6 


13 




15 f 


\ 


33 


7 


16. 


Graduate school 


2 


k 


0 


0 


2 


k 


2 


5 




0 


-2 


5 


Other 




1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


'«5 


96 




1« 


'♦7 


100 




95 


"^3 


5 


<«<« 


100 



f. Parents' Occupational Level . Students were asked to Indicate 
parents' occupation?! level. At both high schools, approximately half of 
the fathers were employed as higher executives, business manager's, or ad- 
ministratlve personnel • Almost half of Stonewal 1 ^ Jackson and Woodbridge 

mothers were homemakers/ Tables 16 and 17 presint data concerning occu- 

« *> 

•I 

pational level of parents, 

» 

Table 16 

Occupational Level of Father of Enrolled ExOEL. Students 



Occupat i^ona) 
• Level 




Stonewal 1 


Jackson 




Woodbr i dge 


New 

Excel 


2nd Yr 
^xCEL 




Total 


New 
ExCEL 


2nd Yr. 
ExCEL 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N< 


% 


N % 


Higher 
Executive 


k 


10 


0 


0 




3 


6 


16 


■ ,0 


0 


6 15 


Business 
Managers 


12 


28 


0 


0 


12 


27 ^ 


6 ■ 


16 


I 


33 




Adm. 

Personnel 


k 


10 


1 


50 


5 


n 


• 7 


19 


0 


0 


7 18 


Clerical and 
Sales 


3 ^ 


7 


0 

S 


0 


3 


7 


2 


6 


0 


0 


i 

2 5 

f 


Skilled 

Manual « 


9 


21 


1 


50 


10 


23 


6 


16 


0 


0 


6 15 


Mach ine 
Operators 


k 


10 


0 


0 


it 


• 9 


1 


3 


1 


33 


2 5 


OtliSl^ 


6 




0 


0 


6 




9 


2k 


I. 


33 


10 / 25 


Total 

i 1 




95 


2 


5 




100 


37 


93 


3 


7 


l»0 * 100 



/ 



erJc 
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' Table 17 

Occupational Level of Mother of ExCEL Enrolled Students 



Occupational 
u€ve \ 


Stonewall Jackson 


Woodb ridge 


New 

/Excel 


2nd yr. 

•Excel 


Total 
N % 


New 

Excel 

" M % 


2nrv. 
ExCEi. 
N % 


■'otal 
N % 


Executive 


0 b 


0 d 


0 0 


0 0 

• 


0 0 


0 0 


Business 
Managers 


8 18, 


0 0 


0 1/ 


o 15 




7 1 7 

/ - 


Adm, 

Personnel 


1 ^ 


0 0 


1 2 


3 7 


0 0 


3 7 


Clerical and 
S»Jes 

- - ^ 


n 2<t 


0 0 


rt 


5 12 


0 0 


s . •; 


Skilled 
Hanvia 1 


1 2 


0 






0 0 


r 5 


Machine 
Operators 


0 0 


0 0* 

1 


0 0 . 


0 0 


0 0 


•? ° 


Homemaker 




2 100 


21 45 


18 Itk 


I 33 


19 '♦S 


Other 


5 n 


0 0 


5 n 


3 7 


I 33'^ 


<t 10 


Total 


'♦5 96 


2 i» 


<t7 100 


37»93 


3 7 





g. Student Reasons for Application to ExCEL . Students, appi i ed to 

9 

E^CEL in the late spring of 1978. They were asked to rank up to three 
reasons for applying for enrollment in the program. The most often indi- 
cated reason was to find out about careers. Another frequently indicated' 
reason was to^receive counseling aboltt post-secondary plans; t^'"' 
accounted for 39 percent of Stonewall Jackson and 39 percent of Woodbridge 
student applications. Tables l8 and 19 summarize student stated reason 



for application to ExCEL.^ 



1 
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Table 18 



Primary Reason for. Appl Icatlon of ExCEL Enrolled Students 



Primary 
Reason 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


Woodb ridge 


new 

Excel 
N \ 


4.no yr 

Excel 
N % 


Total 
N % 


Maui 

Excel 

N 


Excel 
u N ■ % 


'Toi^al 
. N . 


Counsel Ing 
about post'* 
secondary pl^ns 


17 39 


0 0 


17 37 


16 >9 


1 33 


17 39 


More Indl vidual 
attention 


2 5 


0 0 


2 


5 1 


0 0 - 


1 2 


Find out about 
'careers 


15 J** 


1 50 


r6 fs 


12 29 


' 1 33 


13 30 . 


Learning acti vl ties 
outside school 




5 11 


0 0 


5 .11 


1 2 


0 0 


1 2 


Program di f fercnt 
frofl\ regular 
school 


• 0 0 


0 0 

» 


0 0 


2 5 


0 0 


2 5 


Help In finding 
a job 


10 . p 


0 0 


0 0 


2 5 


1 33 


3 7 


Job training 


§ Ti 


1 50 


"6 .13 


^ 7 18 


0 0 


7 16 


Other 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


Total 


kk 96 


.2 1 


<i6 100 


'♦I 93 


^ 7 
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Table 19 

Secondary Reason for Application of ExCEL Enrolled St/jdents 



Secondary 
Reason 


Stonewall Jackson Woodbn'dge 


New 

Excel 

N % 


2nd yr 
ExCH' 


Total 


New 

Excel 

N % 


2nd yr 
ExCEL 
N % 


Total 
N ) 


Counsel Ing 
about post* 
secondary plans 


7 16 


1 

0 0 


7 )6 


5 )2 


0 0 


5 II 


More Individual 
attention 


6 U 


0 0 


6 13 


<» 10 


0 0 


1* 9 


Find out about 
careers 


12 28 


0 0 


12 27 


10 23 


0 0 


10 2't 


Learning act Ivl ties 
outside school 


2 5 


1 50 


3 7 


0 0 


1 


1 2 


Program dl f ferent 
from regular 
school 


6 )k 


•'0 0 


6 a 


It 10 


) 33 


5 II 


^clp In finding 
. Job 


1 2 


) 50 


2 It 


? 20 


0 0 


8 16 


Job training 


» 19 


0 0 


3 18 


fl 20 


0 0 


8 18 


Other 


1 2 


0 0 


i 2 


? 5 


1 33 


3 7 


Total 


^•3 96 


2 k 


l*S 100 


^1 93 


3 7 


l4<» 100 



h. Post-Secondary Plans . Students were asked to Indicate their 
first three choices for post-secondary plans. Over one-fourth of the 
Stonewall Jackson students indicated that their primary choice was enroll- 
ment in four year colleges or universities. Over one-third of Woodbridge 
ExCEL students indicated that their first cho'ce was full-time employment. 
The most popular second^dioi ce at Sionewall Jackson was attendance at a 
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two year college, at Woodbrldge It was full-time employment.* Tables 20 and 

21 summarize student^ost-secondary plans. 

Table 20 



Primary Post-Secondary Plan of ExCEL Enrolled Students 



Primary 
Post-Secondary 
Plan 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


Woodb r 1 dge 


New 

Excel 
N t 


2nd yr 
EkCEL 
N % 


Total 
N t 


New 
ExCEL 
N % 


2nd yr 

Excel 

.N 1 


Total 

\ N 1 


FT employment 


7 16 


1 50 


8 17 


15 37 


0 0 


is 35 


Military 

service 


3 7 


0 0 


3 7 

* 


5 13 


0 0 


-\ 

12 


Voc. school 


6 \k 


0 0 


6 13 


6 15 


1 33 


7! 16 


Two ^ar 
coll t^c 


7 16 


0 0 


7 15 


6 15 


0 0 


6 U 


Four year 
col lege 


12 27 


1 50 


13 28 


6 15 


1 33 


7 16 


— ■ / 

Other / 


9 20 


0 0 


9 20 


2-5 


' 33 


3 7 


Total 


96 


2 It 


<«6 100 


1.0 93 


3 7 


'»3~Too ; 



Table 21 

Secondary Post-Secondary Plan of ExCEL Enrolled Students 



Secondary 
Post-Secondary 
Plan 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


Woodb r idgc 


» New 
ExCEL 
N % 


2nd yr 
ExCEL 
N % 


Total 
N t 


New 
ExCEL 

N % 


2nd yr 
ExCEL 
N % 


Total 
N I 


FT cniployf!>ent 


7 15 


0 0 


7 16 


10 26 


1 33 


1 1 26 


Mi 1 i tary 
serv Ice 


2 5 


0 0 


2 1. 


3 8 


0 0 


3 7 


Voc. school 


8 19 


1 50 


9 20 


2 5 


1 33 


3 7 


Two year 
CO 1 1 cge 


13 30 


1 50 


|l. 31 


8 21 


0 0 


8 19 


Four year 
CO 1 1 cge 


5 12 


0 0 


5 11 


2 ■ 5 


0 0 


2 5 


Other 


8 IS 


0 0 


8 18 


35 


1 33 


15 36 


Total 


'♦3 96 


2 1. 


1.5 100 


39 93 


3 7 


1.2 100 
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i. Immediate Occupational Plans . Applicants to ExCEL were asked 
to state their immediate occupational plans. One-third of the students 
at Stonewall Jackson High School indicated that they planned to be higher 
executives, business managers, or 'administrative personnel immediately 
after high school. Another 30 percent planned tQ be clerical and sales ^ 
workers. Slightly less than one-half of WoQdbridge students planned on 
being high executives, business managers, or administrative personnel. 
Another 15 percent indicated that .hey planned to be clerical and sales 

f * 

workers. Table 22 describes, students' Immediate occupational plans. 

Table 22 ^ 
Immediate Occupational Plans of ExCEL Enrolled Students / 



f 





Stonewal 1 Jackson 


Woodbr i dge / 


Occupat lonal 
Leyel 


^ New 

Excel 

N % 


2',id yr 
^xCEL 
N % 


Total 

N Z 


New 

Excel 

N % 


2nd yr/ 

Excel/ 

N t 


Total 
N 


Higher 
Executive 


7 


16 


0 


0 


7 


15 


3 


8 


0 


0 


3 


8 


Bus iness 
Managers 


6 


13 


0 


0 


.6 


13 


5 




0 


0 


5 


13 


Adm. 

Personnel 


2 




0 


0 


2 

• 




8 


22 


1 33 


9 


22 


Clerical and 
Sales 


13 


29 


1 50 




30 


6 


17 


0 


0 


6 


15 


Ski 1 led 
Hanuo 1 


9 


20 


1 50 


10 


21 


5 


]k 


1 33 


6 


' 15 


Mach 1 ne 
Operators 


3 


7 


0 


0 


3 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unski 1 led 


1 


0 


0 


1 2 


2 


6 


1 33 


3 


8 


Hiomemaker 


0 


0 


. 0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C 


Unemp loycd 


0 


0 


— i 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


k 


9. 


0 


0 




9 


7 


19 


0 


0 


7 


18 


Total 




96 


2 


<4 


J*? 


100 


36 


100 


3 


8 

1 


39 


100 
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j. Long-Range Occupational Plans , Students were also asked to 

state their long-range occupational plans. These w^re ^n the context of 

f.ve years after completion of education. Almost haV'^^ of Stonewall 

Jackson and Woodbridge students Indicated they planned to be employed In 

higher level occupations five years af.ter completion of schooling. 

L,ong-range occupational plans of students are presented in Table ?3. 

- • / Table 2 3 

" ' / ■ . 

Long-Raiige Occilpational Plans of ExCEL Enrolled Students 



i_. 

Occupational 
level 




Atonewa 1 


Jackson 




Woodbridge 




New 
ExCEL 
N » . 


2nd yr 

Excel 

N % 


Total 
N *• 


New 

ExCEL 
N % 


2nd yr 
ExCEL* 
N t 


Total 
N \ 


Higher 
Exec^ti /e 




16 


0 


0 


7 


15 


\ 


8 


0 


0 


3 8 


Business 
Managers 


6 


13 


0 


0 


6 


13 


5 




0 


0 


5 13 


AdKt. 

Personnel 


2 


i» 


0 


0 


2 




8 


22 


1 33 


9 22 


Clerical and 
Sales 


13 


29 


1 


50 


\k 


30 


6 


17 


0 


0. 


6 15 


Skilled 
Manual 


9 


20 


1 


50 


10 


21 


5 


I'* 


1 \\ 


6 15 


Machine 
Operators 


3 


7 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


Unski lied 


1 2 


0 


0 


\ 


2 


2 


6 


1 33 


1 8 


Homemakers \ 


0 


0 - 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


Unemployed 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


Other 




9 


0 


0 




9 


7 


19 


a 


0 


7 18 


Total 




96 


2 


k 




100 


36 


100 


3 


8 


39 100 
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k. Summary of Student Character i sU cs . In exami n I ng^^the distrlbu- 
tions of the demographic characteristics , J t appears that student groups 
for Excel resembled total high school distributions. Because' tha two 
high schools* serve somewhat different populations, Stonewall Jackson and 
Woodbrldge ExCEL groOps sometimes differed. 

D. Preparation of Student Learning Plans 

Individual student learning plans establish a me thoif^ whereby students 
interact with program resources. These plans ideally shobld organize 
each student's activities and guide the impact of progr^im experiences. 
Learning plans must be careful ly cqnstructed with an awareness of both 
student and resource factors. The objective of this process is to provide 
each student with a learning plan that is individualized and reflects 
student needs and, interests. 

Individual learninc plans contain four key ingredients: (1) stu- 
dent's presenting skiy levels In three curriculum areas from pretesting, 
(2) informal staff ob5er><at ipn and other assessment information from the 
school record, (3) goals for st/udent performance during the coming year, 
and {k) learning strategies or iH::tivities by which students will achieve 
goals. 

Project staff share responsibility for developing individual student 
learning plans. Each learning manager Is respbnsible for approximately 
half of the students at that particular site* f^lanninq of student learn- 
ing Is centralized with the student's learning manager ; ''add 1 1 1 onal Input 
is provided by the employer relations sp^eclaiist, especially in relation 
to work completed by the student at employer sites. 
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During the first evaluation site visit, staff Identified the re- 
quirements for Individualized learning plans. Requirements Included for- 

I 

mal and informal assessment Information, goals for student progress, and 

— (r* 
learning strategies for achieving student goals. Later evaluation site 

^visits focussed on reviewing developed learning plans and projects fof 
jm^Jemelit ing -these plans^^ » * 

In order to develop individualized student learning plans and'activi 
ties staff must have information regarding student skills development. 
During all three , years of program oper3tion, ExCEL staff -have relied on 
protest information primarily for assessing students' presenting skills 
in all three curriculum areas. Staff have noted the need for more ex- 
haustive assessment procedures, especially in the area of basic skill 
development. 

Individual learning plans were developed by staff for all students. 
At StonewaH Jackson High School, the two learning managers developed 

» 

lists of goals and lear.iing strategies which they felt addressed most 
student needs. They then checked from these lists particular goals and 
strategies appropriate for meeting Individual student needs. All other 
Staff prepared goals and strate^ ies fpr individual students. 

Staff sometimes had difficulty in establishing specific goals for 
students due to the ladk of additional assessment Information. This in , 
turn hampered their development of individualized learning programs to 
address student deficits; project and evaluation staff devoted a great 
deal of time t^ reviewing developed projects. Feedback and suggestions 
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for incorporatmg basic skills work Into projects were provided by eval- 
uation staff. Many of the learning level projects* emphas I zed specific 
job tasks and did not provide for career development activities. Project 
and evaluation staff developed addltiortal activities in the middle of the 

school Year to provide for more career development. 
V 

Learning materials which can be adapted to meet student needs and 
interests are also important in the preparation of individualized student 
learning plans. Puring thi,s year of program operation, ExCEL staff relied 
on NWREL EBCE materials .for the basic design of life skill projects. 
This occurred to a much lesser extent at Stonewall Jackson. Staff at 
both high schools noted the continuing need to identify more basic skill 
materials. During' this year of operation, ExCEL staff were nevertheless 
able to rely more on previously developed materials. 

E . Impfementat ion of Learning Activities 

This section of the report examines the implementation of the ExCEL 
program. The major learning activities are addressed: 

1. Career Explorations 

2. Learning Levels/Skill Buildings 

3. Functiofial Competencies 
^^4. Li fe Ski 1 Is Projects 

5.' Student Journals 
^.^-'^mployer Sem i nars 
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Oescrlptfons of each of these activities are contained in the pre- 
cediag chapiter and are not repeated here. Student progress in all six 
required learning activity areas was monitored. Records were examined 
during visits to each site as well as after the completion of the third 
program school year. Learning activities completed by ExCEL students 
at each high school are presented below, 

1 • Career Explorations 

Eight career explorations were generally required of all ExCEL 
students. The number of required career explorations was decreased by 
one for each credit the student enrolled in outside of ExCEL, Actual 

requ/rements consequently varied from six to eight, Table^2^ summarizes 

I 

averjage number of explorations completed by different requirement student 
groups. 

Table 2^ 

I 
i 

Career Explorations 



Required Number of Career 
Explorations Completed 


S tonewa ^ Jackson 
Mean Range N 


Woodb ridge 
Mean Range • N 


6 


6.0 k-1 30 


5.5 3-8 6 


7 


7.3 6-8 10 


7.5 5-10 12 


8 


6.6 5-8 7 


8.0 • 6-10 21 
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At Stonewall Jackson High School, approximately 80 percent of the 
Students completed the required number of career explorations. The re- 
quired number of careers was explored by 75 percent of Woodbrldge ExCEL 
students. , - ^ 

2. Learning Levels/Skill Buildings 

In addition to career explorations', all students were required to 
complete three learning levels or skill buildings at community sites. 
One student was admitted to the Woodbrldge ExCEL program late and was 
required to complete only two learning levels. Table 25 presents learn 
Ing levels/skill bill Idings completed by students at each high school. 

Table 25 

i 

Learning Levels/Skill Buildings 



Requi red Number 
of Learning Levels 


^tonewaTl Jackson 
Mean Rancje N 


Woodbrldge 
Mean Range N 


2 


r 

w ^ M 


0 . - 1 


3 


2.9 l-** ^1 


2.6 1-3 38 



"A single student who enrol led for only part of the school year was 
required to complete two learning levels/skill buildings. 



Ninety (90) percent of the Stonewall Jackson students completed at least 
three learning levels/skill buildings; the group average of completed 
learning levels/skill buildings was 2.9. Two-thirds percent of Woodbrldge 
students completed the required number of learning levels/skill buildings. 
Full-year students at tKat high school Completed 2.6 learning levels/ 
skifi bul Idi/gs. / 
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3. Fun ct I ona 1 Compel enc tps 
Students were requi red to ^b^ certified In eight ExCEL functional com- 
petencies this year. At Stonewali^ackson High School, the two second 

\ . 

year ExCEL students were not requlreck^to complete functional competency 
requirements again; second year Woodbrrdge ExCEL students were required 
to repeat competencies* Table 26 present^ number of functional competen- 
cies completed by ExCEL students at each hlg|i school. 

Table 26' 
Funct ional Competencies^ 

r 



Required Number of 
Functional Competencies 


Stonewall Jackson 
Mean Range N 


Woodb ridge 
Mean Range N 


6 


mm mm w 


2.0 - J 


8 


• 

16 5-8 k5 


1-8 3fi 



'^The single part-year student was required to complete only^six 
competencies. 

* i > 

Approximately two-thirds of Stonewall Jackson ExCElL students completed 

functional' competency requirements. Slightly less than half CiS ' percent) 

of Woodbridge students were certified in the required number of func- 
tional competencies. 
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ExCEL required most students to complete eleven life skills projects 
The number of required life skills projects was decreas'ied by one for 
each course the student was enjrsl^ed In, The average number of projects 
completed by different requirement groups Is summarized In Table 27 be- 
low. 

Table 27 m 
Life Skills Projects 



Required Number of 
Life Skills Projects 


S'tonewall Jackson 
Mean Ran^e N 


Woodb ridge 
Mean Ran^e N 


7* ■ 




6-1 






k - 1 


9 


8.5 ■ - 30 


8.5 6-10 ' 


10 


9.2 5-10 10 


S.k 7-11 12 


-x 11 


8.9 '*-ll 7 


10.2 6-U 21 



^Requirements were reduced for two students y^ho entered ExCEL 
after the beginning of the school year. 

At Stonewall Jackson High School, 66 per^Byt of the students met program 
requirements. At Woodb ri'dge High School, 59 percent of the students com- 
pleted the required project;s. 
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5. Student Journals 

Students were expected to maintain student journals during the 
course of program year; 36 entries were required of all full-year students. 
This requirement was generally met by students at Stonewall Jackson and 
Woodbridge High School. Learning managers were also responsible for re- 
sponding to student entries. Staff feedback was consistently provided. 

6. Employer Seminars ^ 

Participation In employer seminars and field trips was required by* 
ExCEL. All students at both high schools fulfilled this obligation. 

Employer seminars and field trips sponsored this year at each high 
school are listed below. 

Stonewall Jackson ExCEL Enployer Seminars 

1. Banking and Credit Presentation by Mr. Don Morgan, United 
^A/^rglnla Bank 

^ Presentation on Insurance by Mr. Robert Bridges, Nationwide 
Insurance 

^. Fire Emergencies Presentation by Mr. Desmond McCellan, Fire 
Marshall, Prince William County 

Pofice Emergencies Presentation by Officer Jerry Kuehn, 
Prince William County Police 

5j. Tour of IBM, Manassas, Virginia 

6. Presentation on resume writing, job applications, and col- 
lege applications by Mr. Robert Humes, IBM Personnel Depart- 
ment 

7. Presentation on legal rights and responsibilities by Attorney 
Richard Boatwright 

8. Attorney Gary Howard presided over the ExCEL student mock 
trial '"^ 
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^ 7. Presentation on career opportunities in the telephone com- 

pany by the Personnel 0fflce from CsP Telephone 

^8. Presentation on budgeting time and money by Mr. Michael 
McN3mee, Sr. , CPA ^ 

9. Drug presentat Ion by Officer Jerry Exum, Prince William 
County Police 

/ 

10. Presentation, on social service careers by Mr. Thomas 
Meagher, Prince William County Social Services 

11. Tour and presentation on legal rights and respons Ibi 1 i t ies 
by Mr. Norman Waller, Bon Air Learning Center 

12. Presentation by League of Women Voteirs on the electora-l 
process ' 



\ 



9. Presen^t^ion on taxes by Mr. Peter Chase, CPA 

10. MInl-carcer exploratloa of IBM conducted by Mr. Maury 
Gerson, IBM 

11. Tour of ABC stddlos,, Washington, D. C, 

12. Tour of United AIMInes, Dulles Airport 

Woodbrldge ExCEL ■ Employer Seminars and Field Trips 

1. Tour of Patuxent River Wildlife Refuge by Chiefs T. C. 
Rogers and Randy Arehart 

2. Tour of IBM by Mr. Ralph Yost and Maury Gerson 

3. Presentation on budgeting time and money and credit and 

checking by Mr. John Rose, F&M Bank \ 

k. Presentations on budgeting time and money by Ms. Pat Cromle ^ 
and Debbie Coss, Office of Consumer Affairs 

5. Presentation on Non-Trad 1 1 lonal Career Roles by Mr. Earl 
iSates, Flight Attendant, United Airline? 

6. Resume writing presentation by Mr. Robert Humes, IBM Per- 
sonnel Department 
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13., Tour of l^rince William County Court complex by Ms. Ann 
'Gray 

"« 

]k. Presentation on drug and alcohol abuse by Sgt. Naman 

Dellse and G. Waynfe Davis, U.S. Naval Hospital -pQuantico 

i» 15. Tour of Potomac Hospital by Ms. Elaine Worthington, 
* Communiity Relations 

16. Presentation on fire and rescue emergencies b Mr. Peter 
McCallum, Prihce Wl 1 1 lam County Fire Services 

17. Careers in the Navy presentation by Chief Randy Arehart 

18. Presentation on the electoral process by Mr, R. Gpadt, 
Clerk of the Court, Prince William County 

, 19., Legal rights and responsibilities presentation by. Attorney 
Chuck S levers 

20. Presentation on insurance by Mr. Samuel Bubernak, State . 
Farm Insurance 

\ 21. Presentation on rape, burglary, and robbery by Officers 

Ted Mclnteer and Roger Barton 
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Ilk PROGRAM OUTCOMES 



The ExCEL program Imp'cts upon four populations: students, staff, 
community instructors, and parents. Student outcomes are considered of 
primary Importance; other outcomes as secondary. This consideration is 
reflected in the organization of this chapter. Student outcomes are dis- 
cussed first, participant perceived effects follow* 

A. Student Outcomes 

This section addresses the impact of the ExCEL program on' partici- 
pating students. The evaluation design for assessing student outcomes 
was initially based on the premise that a true experimental design with 
program and control students could be established and maintained. This 
section of the report considers the degree to which the premise of a true 
experimental design has been met. 

Specific issues addressed include the establishment and ^a i ntenance 
of student samples, representativeness of the final ExCEL groups, instru- 
ments, evaluation design, hypotheses, analysis plan, and hypothesis test- 
ing, 

4 

1 , Establishment and Maintenance of Student Samples 
At the end of the 1978-1979 academic year, eleventh and twelfth 
grade students from Stonewall Jackson and Woodbridqe Senior High Schools 
were recruited to participate in ExCEL. As insufficient numbers of stu- 
dents were recruited to permit random selection procedures, all interested 
students were admitted to ExCEL and samples of comparison students were 




formed from student rosters at each school. The formation and mainten- 
ance of -compar i son groups for each high school are described below. 

a. Format^ion of Comparison Groups . Federal gui^del ines /requl re that 
ExCEL student progress be compared to that of similar students not en- 
rol le<|^ in this program. Staff r^andomly selected students from school 
rosters to form comparison groups at each of the two high schools. Letters 
were sent to these students explaining the requirements of the comparison 
group membershit) and asking for their assistance. At Ston^|^jall Jackson 
High School, only 20 students agreed to cbmplete the pretest battery. Wood- 
bridge High School recruited 5^ students to complete the pretest battery. 

b. Maintenance of Comparison Group Student Samples * Student attri- 
tion from educational programs is a phenomenon which presents long-re<pg|-^ 
nlzed difficulties to all program facets. In the current evaluation, 
less than one-fourth of the students pretested as part of the comparison 
groups at either school completed posttestlng. Table 28 presents.the 
comparison group sizes at both test, adm I n i s t rat ion times* 




Table 28 

Initial and Final Comparison Group Sizes 



Group 


nl t iai 1 y Re- 
cru i ted S i ze 


F 1 na 1 
S i ze 


Attrition 


Stonewa 1 1 Jackson 


20 


2 




Woodbr I dge 




13 


76% 
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Because of the large rate of attrition, the representativeness of the 

i 

InltiaHy recruited and f i na i compa'rt son groups at each high school Is 
doubtful. Remaining samples are additionally too small to allow for 
valid testing of hypotheses that compare the growth of ExCEL students with 
that of comparison grotip students enrolled In the regular school program. 
2. Data Representativeness of Fina(l ExCEL Groups 

Data representativeness analyses were conducted to examine the com- 
parability of the original artd final ExCEL groups at both high schools. 
Two factors which typically affect the comparability cf original and final 
groups are student attrition during the program year and student absence 
or unavailability for testing. Both factors reduce the nuniber of complete 
data pairs available for analyses and may Introduce bias into the orig- 
inal distributed array of student characteristics. 

Forty ('♦O) percent of the Stonewall Jackson ExCEL "s tudents and 38 
percent of the Woodbridge ExCEL students were eliminated from the evalua- 
tion 'design. Students were eliminated for two reasons: (l) discontinued 
participation in ExCEL or (2) failed to complete both pre- and posttesting. 
The retained and eliminated ExCEL groups at each high school form the 
samples for analyse^ of data representativeness. These tv^o groups were 
compared on grade level, sex, race, and achievement variables. If no 
significant differences are found between retained ExCEL and ExCEL drop- 
out students, it can be asserted that no systematic bias affected student 
attrition during the school year. 
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Chi-square analyses and ".t"-tests for Independent samples were used 
to compare demographic and three academic achievement variables respec- 
tively. Tables 29 and 30 present the results of these analyses. 

Table 29 

. t 

Demographic Vpiriables 
Comparisons of Retained and Dropped Students 



High School 


Demograph ic 
Var i ab 1 e 


Reta i ned 


Dropped 


2 

X 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


Grade level 
(11/12) 


23/19 


17/11 


<1 .00 




Sex (M/F) 


15/30 


18/12 


< 1 .00 




Race (White/ 
Non-wh i te) 


'^♦0/3 


28/0 




Woodb r i dge 


Grade Level 
(11/12) 


18/13 


9/1 1 


<1 .00 




Sex (M/F) 


1 1/21 




< 1 .'00 




Race (White/ 
Non-wh i te) 


2V8 


17/3 


-1.00 



''<The cell frequency of "0" did not allow for a valid test 'of the repre- 
sentativeness of the retained and dropped students for this variable. 



Table 30 

Ach i evement Leve 1 
Comparisons of Retained and Dropped Student Groups 

Sea It ScorM 





CTBS Subttst 


Retained 


Dropped 


t 


Stoncwal 1 

/ Excel 


Reading 
Comprehension 


630.06 


• 


<l .00 




Arithmetic 
Concepts 


62^1.97 


616.70 


<l .00 




Arithmetic 
Appi icetlons 


585.57 


590.27 


<1,00 


Woodbridge 

Excel 


Reading 
Comprehension 


561.17 


610.50 


1 .78* 




Arithmetic 


533.61 


586. 9<i 


1.95* 




Concepts 










Arithmetic 
Appi Icatlons 


525. U 


565. S'l 


1 .69* 



■ '•=l^ritical value for two-tailed "t" tests, df >_ 77 = 1.61*5 

The above analyses indicate no significant differences for any of the 
demographic retai ned-dropped comparisons at either high school. For 
achievement level variables, no significant differences were found be- 
tween Stonewall Jackson retained and dropped students; however significant 
differences were found between Woodbridge retained and dropped students 
on all three CTBS measures. The representativeness of the S,tonewall 

V 

Jackson ExCEL group is supported by the results of these anaPy^es; the 
results do not support the representativeness of the final Woodbridge ExCEL 
student group. Genera 1 i zab i 1 i ty of any significant findings of student 
progress at this high school must be made with extreme caution. 
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3. I nstruments 

The Prince William County ExCEL prog raii^ i dent i fled three geWeral 
areas in which to examine program effects. These areas are: (1). career 
development, (2) life skills, and (3) basic^kills. Additional informa- 
tion regarding basic demographic information on students was also neces- 
sary. Instruments s©-lected to address each area are discussed briefly 
below. 

a . Student Demographic Data . A Student Demographic Data Question- 

4 

nai re (SDQ) was selectel^to gather information concerning the demographic 
characteristics of student applicants. The SDQ col 1 ects information such 
as student name, address, telephone, birthdate, sex, grade level, and 
race. In addition, the SDQ sol ici ts grade average, attendance rate, plans 
after completing high school , reason for applying to ExCEL, parental 
occupational and educational level as* well as short-term and long*tt^rm 
occupational plans of students. 

b. Career Deve lopment . Career development is a central area of 

r 

impact for the ExCEL program. Several instruments were selected to 
assess student outcomes in this key area. 

Three subsets of Assessment of Career Development (ACD) were sel- 
ected to assess career skills development. They were Occupational Char- 
acter i St ics , Occupational Preparation Requirements , and Career Planning 
Knowledge . These subtests were designed to measure knowledge of career 
and occupat iond<^|pacts and sequences. 
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The Self-Directed Interest inventory (SDN) provides for the self- 
assessment of career related skills, abilities, arid^ntercsts . Students 
Indicate likes and dislikes, activities In which they are competent, and 
activities in which they are interested. The SDI I aTso reports relative 
ability in several areas and ^nd^cates the se ^nce of occupations stu- 
dents have considered. Individual sections of the SDI I are labelled to 
reflect categories on which the instrument is based and scored. 

The occupations considered and the overall s^res a^^e collapsed into 
six ca^tgi^ries which are then ranked: Realistic, Intel lecti or^lnves- 
tigative. Social, Enterprising, Artistic, and Conventional. The Instru- 
ment is based on the premise that individuals seeK envi ronments and voca- 
tions which are consonant with self-assessment and avoid those which are 
dissonant. Thi s *l nst rumen t is based on the Self-Directed Sea rch developed 
by Holland (197^). The measure that Is used to assess career development 
is the agreement between the primary occupation considered and overall 
ranking of categories. 

The Student Attitude Survey (SAS) is an attitudinal survey which 
has four scales. Career development is assessed by student responses to 
one scale. Career Attitude Scale . The Career Attitude Sca]e is a 22 
item Likert-type scale which assesses student attitude toward career 
knowledge and career planning. 

c. Li fe Ski lis . Assessment of lire skill development is provided 
by three scales from the Student Attitude Survey. One scale, Att i tude 
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toward Learning Environments , assesses student attitudes toward educa- 
tion iSn genera 1 , attitude toward school curriculum, at^titude toward 
schooP resources, and attitude toward school counseling. This scale is 
comprised of 26 Likert-type items. The second scale, Acceptanc e of Self, 
is a 19 Likert-type item scale which yields a s.ingle se]f concept score. 
The final scale, Acceptance of Others , contains 13 Likert-type items re- 
lated to students' acceptance of others. 

d. Bas i c Skills . The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) 
assess bas i c academic sk i 1 1 proficiency. It is a standardized instrument 
with four levels having two alternate forms each. Level i*, appropriate 
for secondary students, was used. Specific subtests used were Reading 
Comprehens ion , Ar i thmetic Concepts , and Arithmetic Applications . "'^^ 
Eval uat ion Pes ign 

The evaluation has'been designed to examine student outcomes. Stu- 
dent outcomes are examined in the areas of Career Development, Life 
Ski 1 Is and Bas ic Skills. 

A pretest-posttest design was used to assess studen.t outcomes. The 
pretest administration of the test package was conducted as part of the 
application process in the late spring of 1978 for Woodbridge and Stone- 
wall Jackson students. The pretest and posttest were administered by 
ExCEL staff; instruments were administered under conditions prescribed 
by administration manuals. 

Instruments and their time of administration are indicated in the 
fallowing diagram. 
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* Time of Administration 

Pretest Posttest 

1 . Student Demographic Data Questionnaire ' 

TsdqT X 

2. ' Comprehens ive Jeit of Basic Ski Us 

(CTBS) 7 * X ^ 

3. Assessment of Career Development (ACP) X X 
k. Self-Directed interest . I nventory (SDN) X X 
5. Student Attitude Survey (SAS) X X 

The ACQ , CTBS , the SDI I , and the SAS were scored by machine using 
an RBS-deve loped scoring package. A random sample of student scores were 
^verifie,d insure the accuracy of the scoring process. 
5. Hypotheses 

y^^^^^ree areas were selected for formal hypothesis testing of student 
ExCEL outcomes: Career Development, Life Skills, and Basic Skills. 
Hypotheses were generated within each of these areas. Hypotheses were 
initially of two types: Within group hypotheses and Between group or 
comparative hypotheses. The within ^oup set of hypotheses compares 
ExCEL program student growth at Ihe end of the program to that at the 
start of the proqrom in each area. The between group set of hypotheses 
compare the growth of the ExCEL program students with that of students 
not enrol led in ExCEL. 

Career Deve lopment 

1. ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery in career 
know ledge . 



/ 



2. Excel students will acquire significantly greater 
mastery in career knowledge than comparison students 
in traditional high school programs. 

3. Excel students will acquire increased employab i 1 i ty . 

k. Excel students will acquire significantly greater 
employabil ity than comparison students in the tradi- 
tional high school programs. 

5. Excel students will become increasingly able to iden- 
tify career interests. 

6 Excel students will beccme significantly more able 
to identify career i nterls ts • than comparison students 
in traditional high school programs. 

'7. Excel students will acquire an increased understand- 
ing of work. I 

I 

8. Excel students will acquire a significantly greater 
understanding of work than comparison students in 
traditional high school programs. 

Life Skills 



9. Excel students will acquire increased positive atti- 
tudes toward learning environments. 

10. nExCEL students will develop significantly more posi- 

tive attitudes toward learning envi ronments than 
comparison students .i.n tradi tional high school programs 

11. Excel students will acquire increased positive atti- 
tudes toward self. 

12 Excel students will acquire significantly more posi- 
tive attitudes toward self than comparison students m 
traditional high school programs. 

13. Excel students will acqu i re i ncreased positive atti- 
tudes toward others. 

\h Excel students will acquire significantly more posi- 
tive attitudes toward others than comparison students 
in traditional high school programs. 
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Basic Skills 
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15. ExCEL students will acquire Increased mastery In 
read I ng ski Ms. 

16. Excel students will acquire reading skills equal to 
those acquired by comparison students In traditional, 
high school programs. 

17. ExCEL students will acquire Increased mastery In 
wr 1 1 1 ng ski 1 1 s . 

1 

l8* ExCEL students wi 1 1 acqu i re wr I t I ng skills equal to 
those acquired by comparison students In traditional 
high school programs • 

19. ExCEL' students will acquire Increased mastery In 
mathemat Ics ski 1 1 s • 

20. ExCEL students will acquire mastery In mathematics 
skills equal to that acquired by comparison students 
in traditional high school programs. 

The relationship between instruments and specific hypotheses is 

dicated below. 

Career Development Skills 

Hypothesis 1. (Career knowledge within ExCEL groups) - 

ACQ: Occupational Characteristics and Occupa* 
tlonal Preparation Requirements subtests and 
SAS: Career Attitude Scale , 

(Career knowledge between ExCEL and comparison 
groups) - Same as Hypothesis 1, 

(EmployabI 1 i ty within ExCEL groups) - 
ACQ: Career Planning Knowledge subtest. 

(Employo^bi 1 I ty between ExCEL and comparison 
groups) - Same as Hypothesis 3« 

(Career Interests within ExCEL groups) 
AGP: Occupational Preparation Requirements 
subtest • 



Hypothesi s 2 • 

Hypothesis 3* 
Hypothesis 

Hypothes i s 5 - 
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Hypothesis 6. 

Hypothes is 7. 

Hypothesis 8. 

Life Skil Is 

Hypothesi s 9 . 

Hypothesis 10. 

Hypothes is 11. 

Hypothes is 12. 

Hypothesis 13. 

Hypothesis l'^. 

Bas ic Ski 1 1 s 

Hypothesis 15. 

Hypothes is 16. 

Hypothesis 17 • 

Hypothesis 19- 

Hypothes is 20 • 



(Career Interests between ExCEL and comparison 
groups) - Same as Hypothesis 5. 

(Understanding of work within ExCEL groups) 
SDII ; Congruence Index, 

(Understanding of work between 6xCEL and com- 
parison groups) • Same as Hypothesis 7. 



(Attitude toward learning envi ronments within 
ExCEL groups) - SAS : Attitude Toward Learn- 
i ng Envi ronments scale.* 

(Attitude toward learning environments between 
ExCEL and comparison groups) - Same as Hypothesis 

9- ' , ' 

(Attitude toward self within ExCEL groups) 
SAS: Acceptance of Self scale. 

(Attitude toward Self between ExCEL and com- 
parison groups) - Same as Hypothesis 11. 

(Attitude toward others within ExCEL group) - 
SAS: Acceptance of Others scale. 

(Attitude toward others between ExCEL and 
ccftnpar ison groups) - Same as Hypothesis 13- 



(Reading Skills within ExCEL groups) - 
CTBS: Reading Comprehension subtest. 

(Reading Skills between ExCEL and comparison, 
groups) - Same as Hypothesis 15. 

and 18. Not tested 

(Arithmetic skills within ExCEL groups) 
CTBS: Arithmetic Concepts and CTBS: Arith^ 
metic Applications subtests. 

T 

(Arithmet.c skills between ExCEL and compari- 
son groups) - Same as Hypothesis 19- 




6. 'Analysis Plan ' ^ 

The analysis plan provides for the testing of all but two hypoth- 
eses of student effect. Within ^roup hypotheses arc to be tested using 
the presenting levels of the ExCEL groups ds the reference point. Analy- 
ses to test between group hypotheses can not be conducted because in- 
sufficient numbers of comparison group students completed both pre- and 

t 

pos t tests . ^ . 

For hypothesized effects within the ExGEL groups (Hypotheses 1, 3» 
5. 7, 9, 11, 13. 15 19) » the scheduled analyses were corrtflatcd "t" 
tests for paired data using matched pretest and posttest scores. The 
SOI I portiyn of hypothesis 7 represents the sole exception" to this pro-, 
cedure; chi -square analyses were planned for the pretest to posttest 
Congruence of the primary occupation considered and summary rating. The 
.05 level of s ign i f i cance was selected for all hypothes i s^ tes t ing . 

7. Hypothesis Testing 

* The series of hypotheses of student outcomes were tested following 

the analysis pl^n presented in the previous section. Hypotheses were 
tested for first year ExCEL students only. The'results of the hypotheses 
testing are presented below, 
a . Career Development 

Hypothesis I. ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery 
in career knowledge. * 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing the pretest and posttest 

scores of the ExCEL groups on the ACQ: Occupational Characteristics and 

Occupational Preparation Requirements subtests and the SAS: Career 
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Att i tude Scale . Each of the comparisons was conducted by a correlated 
"t" test procedure performed on pretest-post'test data pairs for ExCEL 
students. Tables 31 and 32 present the comparison for the ACD subtests 
Table 33 presents the comparison for SASs^ Cjreer Attitude' Scale . 



> 



Table 31 

ACD: Occupational Characteristics 



High School 


Pre 


Post 


. t 


Stonewall Jackson ExCEL 
- n - '♦3 


38.67 


39.33 


<1 .00 


Woodbridge ExCEL 
' n - 30 


3'*.'*0 


37.50 


3.3'*^' 



❖critical value for one-tailed "t" test, df >^ 30 » 1.697 



Table 32 

ACD: Occupational Preparation Requirements 



High School 


Pre 


Post 


t ^ 


S tonewa 1 1 Jac^icson 
n = k3 


12.09 


12. '♦2 


V 1 .00 


Woodbridge 
n = 30 


11 .i*lD 


II .20 


- 
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Table 33 1 
SAS: Career Att i tude Scale \ 



\ 



■ , 1 ■ . ■ ■ 1 

High School 


Pre 


Post 


t 


Stonewall Jackson ExCEL 
n = 


3.56 


^ 3.97 


5.22^^ 


Woodbridge ExCEL 
, n = 31 


3.62 


3.69 


<1 .00 



'''critical value for one-tailed "t" test, df > '♦0, = 1.68'4 



The analyses offer some support for this hypothesis. Stonewall 
Jackson ExCEL students acquired more positive attitudes toward careers . 
Woodbridge ExCEL students demonstrated significant growth on the Occupar 
tional Characteristics subtest of the ACD . No other measures indicated 
significant growth for either group. 

Hypothesis 3. ExCEL students will acquire increased employ- 
ability. 

This hypothesis was tested by conducting correlated "t" tests on 
the pretest-posttest data pairs of the ExCEL groups' performance on the 
ACD: Career Planning Knowledge subtest. Table 3'* presents these analys 
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Table 3^* 
ACD: Career Planning Knowledge 



High School 

■■ 


Pre 


Post 


t 


Ston«>wall Jackson ExCEL 
n = its 


26.33 


26.77 


<1.00 


Woodbridge ExCEL 
n = 3D 


23.90 


— t 

25.87 


} 



^critical vaVue for one-tailed "t" test, df = 30, « 1.697 



Although Stonewall Jackson ExCEL students did not show significant 
growthj-^rfoodb ridge ExCEL students \ac<^ul red increased employab 1 1 Fty skills 
as measured by the ACD; Career PI ann r ng Know 1 edge subtest. 

Hypothesis 5* ExCEL students wi 11^ become increasingly able 
to identify career interests. 

This hypothesis was tested by conducting correlated **t" tests on 

the pretest-posttest data pairs of the ExCEL groups performance on the 

ACD: Occupation Preparation Requirements subtest. Table 35 presents 

these ana 1 yses • 

Table 35 

ACD: Occupation Preparation Requirements 



High School 


Pre 


Post 


t 


Stonewall Jackson ExCEL. 
n = ^+3 


12.19 


12. '♦2 


<1 .00 


Woodbridge ExCEL 
n = 30 


11 .itO 


1 1 .20 
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The analyses offer no support for the conclusion that "^CEL students 
were increasingly able to identify career interests. 

Hypothesis 7. ExCEL students will acquire-&n increased 
P understanding of work. 

This hypothesis was tested by performing a chi-square analysis of 

the pretest to posttest change of the ExCEL groups' congruence of primary 

occupation considered to overall summary rating on the SD I I . Table 36 

presents these analyses. 

« Table 36 

SDI I Congruence 



High School 


Pretest 
Match Non-Match 


Posttest 
Match Non-Hatch 


X2 


S tonewa 1 1 Jackson 
Woodbr i dge 


20 10 
18 7 


25 5 
20 5 


7.8^^v 
6.26-v 



'^critical value for ^ , df = 1, = 3-8^ 



The chi-square analyses support the conclusion that ExCEL students 
acquired an increased understanding of work. Both groups demonstrated 
greater congruence of primary occupation considered to overall summary 
rating on the SDI I on the posttest than on the pretest. 

b. Li fe Skt lis 

Hypothesis 9. ExCEL students will acquire increased positive 
atti tudes toward 1 earn i ng env i ronments . 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing the oretest and posttest 

scores of the ExCEL group on the SAS : Attitude Toward Learning 
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Envi ronments scale. This comparison was conducted by a cc-rela/ed "t" 
test procedure on pretest-posttest data pairs for ExCEL stud^ts. Table- 
37 presents the comparison results.. "i 



Table 37 

SAS: Attitude Toward Learning Environments 



High School 


Pre 


Post 


t 


Stonewall Jackson 
n = kk 


3.35 


3.29 




Woodb ridge 
n = 31 


3.29 


3.57 


2.85" 



^•^critical value for one-tailed "t" test, df >_ 30, = 1.697 

The hypothesis was not supported at Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Woodbridge ExCEL students, however, did acquire more positive attitudes 
toward learning environments. 

Hypothesis 11. ExCEL students will acquire increased posi- 
tive attitudes toward self. 

This hypothesis was tested ^y conducting a correlated "t" test pro 
cedure comparing pretest-posttest^ performance of ExCEL students on the 
SAS: Acceptance of Self scale, f^esults of these comparisons are pre- 
sented in Table 38. 
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Table 38 
SASt Acceptance cf Self 



HighlSchool 




Post 


' t 


Storewal 1 Jackson 
n » 


3.60 


3.97 


5.22* 


Woodbr i dge * 
n « 31 


3.^7 


}.k2 





'^critical value for one-tailed "t" test, df >_.'»0, = 1 .SSA 

Results of the analyses Indicate th#t Stonewall Jackson ExCEL stu- 
dents gained significantly more pos i t i ve att i ^ude toward self. This 
hypothesis was not confirmed for Woodbridge ExCEL students. 

Hypothesis 13. ExCEL .students will acquire Increased posi- 
tive attitudes toward others. 

Thib hypothesis was tested by comparing pretest-pos ttest ^^ata pairs 
, for ExCEL students on the SAS : Acceptance of Others scale by conducting 
correlated "t" test analyses. The results of these analyses are pre- 
sented in Table 39- 

Table 39 
SAS: Acceptance of Others 



.High School 


Pre 


Post 


t 


Stonewall .Jackson 
n = Ai* 


3.77 


3.8i4 


<1 .00 


Woodbr i dge 
n = 31 


3.68 
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c. 



Basic Ski 1 1s 



Hypothesis 15. ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery 

i n read i ng ski lis. 

This hypothesis was tested by conducting correlated *'t** test proce- 
dures on ExCEL pretest-posttest scores on the CTBS; Reading Comprehension 

subtest. The results of these analyses are presented in Table ^0. 
t « 

Table '♦O 
C TBS: Redding Comprehension 



High School 


Pre 


Post , 


t 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 
n = ^3 


63^.06 


627.06 




Woodbr i dge 
n - 25 


561.17 







This hypothesis was not supported. No significant gains in mastery 
of reading skills was found for ExCEL students at either high school. 



Hypothesis 17- Not tested. 



Hypothesis 19. ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery 

in mathematics skills. 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing the pretest and posttest 

scores of the ExCEL group on the CTBS: Arithmetic Concepts and CTBS : 

Arithmetic Applications subtests. Each of these comparisons was conducted 

by a correlated "t" test procedure performed on pretest-posttest data 

pairs for ExCEL students. Table ^1 presents'the compa r i son|^,^f or CTBS: 
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Ari thmetic Concepts subtest. Table k2 presents the comparisons for CTBS 
Arithmetic Applications subtest. ^ 

Table k] 
CTBS: Arithmetic Concepts 



High School 


Pre 


Post 


t 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 
n = A3 




625.00 


<1 .00 


^ — 1 

Woodb r i dge 

n = 29 


533.61 


529.11 




Table k2 
CTBS: Arithmetic Applications 




High School 


Pre 


Post 


t 


Stonewa 1 1 Jackson 
n = '♦3 


585.57 


58'*. 61 




Woodh r i dge 
n = 2? 


525.1'* 


515. 18 





This hypothesis was not confirmed. No significant increase In mas- 
tery in mathematics skills was found for ExCEL groups at either high 
school . 
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B. Participant Perceived Effects 

■ This section addresses the impact of the ExCEL program on staff, 
community instructors, parents, and students. The evaluation design for 
assessing participant perceived effects provides for the surveying of al 1 
four participant groups at year end in order to determine their percep- 
tions of Excel, specific issues addressed in this section include brief 
descriptions of instruments for assessing participant perceptions, pro- 
cedures employed for obtaining participant perceptions, and results ob- 
tained . 

1 . I ns truments 

^ The following instruments were selected for use in this part of the 

evaluation design: 

1 . Student Opinion Survey 

2. Staff Opinion Survey 

3. Community Instructor Opinion Survey 
k . Parent Opinion Survey 

Each is described in more detail below. 

The Student Opinion Survey is designed to measure student opinions 
concerning career education programs. The instrument contains 20 items 
incorporating a 5-point interval scale as well as three open-ended items. 
The items solicit opinions of various program elements, program bene- 
fits, and the program relative to standard curricular offerings. 

The Staff Opinion Survey co jia i ns 20 items incorporating a 5-point 
interval scale and three open-ended items. The items are designed to 
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assess opinions towards various program elements, program benefits, and 
the career education program compared to regular classroom offerings. 

The Community Instructor Survey assesses opinions toward various 
program elements, program benefits, and the program relative to standard 
curricular offerings. The instrument contains items incorporating a 
5-point mterval scale and two open-ended items. 

Parent opinion toward various program elements, program benefits, 
and the program relative to standard curricular offerings is assessed by 
the Parent Opinion Survey , This instrument contains 13 items incorpor- 
ating a 5-point interval scale and two open-ended items. 

2. Survey Procedures 

Different survey procedures were used for students and staff thar» 
for community instructors and parents. In the case of students and 
staff, surveys were distributed during the school day a'-.d returned to RBS 
by mail- Program staff did not review individual student responses. 
Parents and community instructors were mailed surveys which could be re- 
turned by mail directly to RBS. 
' 3- Resul ts 

Perceptions of each group surveyed are summarized below. 

a. Student Perceptions . Surveys were returned by 73 percent of 
Stonewall Jackson ExC^L students and 69 percent of Woodbridge ExCEL stu- 
dents. Surveys asked for student ratings of achievements of program 
goals, growth in career awareness, adequacy of community sites and pro- 
gram staff. Table ^3 present? responding student ratings. 

J 
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Table 43 
Students Perceptions 





^ Average Response 


Question 


Stonewall Jackson 


Woodb r i dge 


Have you enjoyed participating in the Career 
EJucation Program? 


^.15 


'•.37 


Do you get enough information about hoM well 
you are doing the program? 


3.90 


3.66 


Vojid you say the Career education Program has 
helped you to form career plan$? 




'•.37 


Woaid you say that you've learned a lot while 
attending the Career Education Program? 




'•.00 


If you had it to do over again, do you think 
you would decide to participate ^n the Career 
Education Program? k 


3.81 


3.37 


Have the activities available in the Career 
Education Program been interesting to you? 




'•.1 1 


In the Career Education Program have you felt 
that you could progress at your own rate? 




3.62 


Through your experiences in the Career Educa* 
tlon Program have you learned a lot about 
opportunities for the future? 


3.96 


'•.29 


Have you had enough choice in selecting the 
kinds o^ community resource sites you visit? 


3.'*3 


3.92 


In generXI have community resource personnel 
involved in the Career Education Program been 
aware of your needs and interests? 


3.87 




In general » at community resource sites have 
you been able to do things father than just 
listen? 


A. 06 


^ X.l't 


In general, have you felt welcome at the 
corv^unity resource sites? 


H .00 


■f . J ^ 


Kow well organized and coordinated do you 
filnk the Career Educatfpn Program has been? 


3.8't 


3.55 


how would you rate the g^eral quality of the 
Career Education Program staff? 


3.69 


3.96 


How would you rate the personal counseling 
available in the Career Education Program? 


3.63 


3.'^'^ 


How would you rat^ the overall quality of the 
Career Education Program activities? 


3.87 


3.8'^ 


How would you rate the general quality of the 
Career Education Program conmunity resources 
you've worked with? 


3.69 


'♦.07 


In :)^^parison with regular schools, how much 
.iv.:)r tun i ty has the Career Education Program 
provided to you for learning about occupations? 


i*.21 




Ir cnn^parison with regular schools, how much 

J., luf^ity ha^ the Career Education Program 
provided for your general learning? 




3.66 


In ccr.iporison with past experiences In regular 
schools, now nfotivatcd have you been to learn 

i n C«3r*ecr E^'j -'U ion Pro'^ rjn? 




3.77 

.... . 



I 

Average resoonses can range from a low of 1.0 to a high o/ S.O, 
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Generally students rated ExCEL high in most areas. At both high 
schools, ExCEL students rated the program high in providing more oppor- 
tunity to learn about occupations than regular school and career oppor- 
tunities in the future. At both high schools, all ratings by ExCEL stu- 
dents were consistently high. 

Students were also given the opportunity to respond to two open-ended 
questions concerning positive and negative effects they've noticed as a 
result of participating in ExCEL. Students generally felt that one of 
the program's greatest advantages was the opportunity to explore different 
career options. In addition, several students felt that the program in- 
creased their self-confidence and ability to work independently. Nega- 
tive aspects included need for increased instruction and concern for basic 
skill improvement. Overall, students were pleased with their participa- 
tion in ExCEL. 

b. Staff Perceptions . All nine staff members at both sites re- 
turned completed surveys. Similar to students, staff were asked to rate 
achievement of program goals and growth in career awareness along with 
school and community support, facilities, and staff training. Table 
summarizes staff perceptions. 

Both site staffs felt that students in general gain from program 
participation and learn more about careers in ExCEL than in regular 
school programs. Both staffs expressed concern about the possible harm 
done to other academic areas of the student program. Stonewall Jackson 
staff rated the overall impact of ExCEL more positively than Woodbridge 
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Table kk 
Staff Perceptions 



Qutstlon 


Average Response 


Stonewal 1 
Jackson 


Woodb r 1 age 


UD you cninn stuasnwi •njoy p«r wi vi im 
Career Edcc3tion Program? 


k.lO 


it.OO 


Would you say the Career Education Program helps 
• ^udAnts form cm taa r d 1 ans7 


-^•20 


<t.00 


Would you say that students learn a lot while 

Mt tmf%i4l na a Cm taa r PdurA f 1 on P rOa r Afn7 


kM 


3.50 


Do you tnlnk that students generally gain from 

f h* I r m^nm r \ *nr*« i n f he Career Educa t ion Prooram? 




<t.2S 


Do you tnlnk that students ire harmed in other 
ArAflAml^ MrMM^ a« ji revulf fif bfiina out**of ^school 
for part of their educational program? 


2.80 


3.00 


vQ you LriinK cnai you nove Bwn AuvciuflbQij ki«fiivw 
to perform your role In the Career Education Program? 


3.80 


3.50 ^ 


fW« wAii ^t«InL »kAf t little »t MfMir V fhOO ] M Ttt 

uo you wninK cnac cne raci 1 1 ties aw vour swnwui mtm 
adequate to Implement th'' er Education Program? 


3.60 


H.OO 


in gsnera i p nas your » * ly Hwniwn»tr«tcw 
positive support tow* i* ;ir Education Program? 


2.80 


3.50 


in general i nas your it. dumin 1 9 irflitmi ucniv#>i 
stratod positive support tCM^ri the Career Education 

r ro^rsinf 


3.60 


2. SO 


In general t has your comnunity demonstrated positive 
support toward the Career Education Program? 


^.80^ 


•t.OO 


Umilrl woii r^mnwMinH fhAf vour school continue i tS 

Implementation of the Career Education Program? 


I1.80 


it.2S 


How would you rate the overall conceptualization of 

fhii r^rAAr rHiiCAfinn Pmnrilin? 
Lriv 1 C6 r bUUW L 1 vi> * 1 1 1 


li.OO 


<t.00 


How would you rate the quality of the materials you 
have used In the Career Education Program? 


1 An 




How wpuld you rate the comnunity component of the 
Program at your school? 


it.80 


3.50 


How would you rate the Career Guidance component at 
your school? 




3.00 


How would you rate the Basic Skills component of the 
Career Education Program? 


<t.00 


2.2S 


How would you rate the overall impact of the Career 
Education Program at your school? 


3.60 


2.50 


in comparison with regular school programs, how much 
opportunity does the Career Education Program prpvide 
students for learning about occupations? 




••.SO 


In comparison with regular school programs, how much 
opportunity does the Career Education Program provide 
for students* general learning? 


3.60 


3.50 


In comparison with regular school programs, how moti-* 
vated to learn do you think students are In the Career 
Education Program? 


3.60 


3.25 



r 
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staff. Excel staffs reported the need for greater administrative or 
teacher support to their schools. Overall ratings by both staffs were 
nevertheless positive. In open-ended comments, both staffs pointed posi- 

\ I 

tively to increased student responsibility and independence in directing \| 
his/her own learning. 

c. ComiTunity. Instructor Percept ions > Surveys were returned by 56 
percent of Stonewall Jackson community instructors and by k3 percent of 
Woodbridge communi ty instructors. Topics covered in community surveys 
included achievement of program goals, community/employer reaction to 
ExCEL, and organization of program. Communityy instructor perceptions are 
summarized in Table 

In general, community instructors ranted all program aspects posi 
tively* Community instructors for both/high schools rated students en^ 
joyment of program highly as well as the opportunity for students to ex- 
plore different career options. A number of the responding community 
instructors expressed some concern about the potential harm to other 
academic areas of the student program. Community instructors neverthe- 
less expressed strong support for the career development segment of ExCEL, 

d. Parent Perceptions . Two-thirds of Stonewall Jackson parents 
and half of Woodbridge parents returned mailed surveys. Parents were 
asked to rate achievement of program g^^als, organization and staff, and 
comparisons of ExCEL to regular high school programs. Their responses 
are summarized (in the foTT^i njg— tab le ./ 
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Communi ty'tnstructor Perceptions 





Average Response 


Question 


^ #• n n * M 1 1 


Woodbridg« 


Oo you think studtnts enjoy participating 
in tht Caratr lEducation Program? 




<».26 


LL%iil«i «Av the C.Mr^^r Education Proarani 
htlps students to form career plans? 


<».2t 


3.98 


Li«%.. 1 ^ u/Mi fhAf cfudftnft Ift^rn a lot. while 
attending the Career Education Program? 


3.96 


3.73 


Am fhSnk rhxt students Qenerallv oaln from • 
their experiences in the Career education 
Program? 




1».16 


(\t\ fhm whole would vou sav that your oraanize* 
tion gains by participation in the Career 
Education Program? 


J' 


IM 


Would you recommend to other organizations or 
individuals that they become involved in a 
Career Education Program? 




3.96 


fv^Ac w/\iir nro;in 1 f i On nian to continue its 
involvement with the Career Education Program? 


'♦.O'l 


3.88 


How well organized and coordinated do you 

rKInU fK* t^rmmr PHiirAfinn PrnaPAm haS been? 


3.85 


3.9 


• 

/ 

j — . 


How would you rate the general quality of the 
Career Education Program staff with whom you've 
had contdct? 


l».22 




J 


How would you rate the impact of the Career 
Education Program on your organization? 


3.'»7 


■ J 


3 


In comparison with regular school programs, how 
much opportunity does the Career Education Pro- 
gram provide students for learning about occupa- 
t'ons? 


^ . 




In comparison with regular school programs, l»ow 
much opportunity docs the Career Education Pro- 
gram provide for students' general learning? 


3.67 


3.50 


In comparison with regular school programs, how 
f'^tt /titcd to learn do you think students are In 
inc Career Education Program? 


3.81 





Average* responses can range from a low of 1.0 to a high of 5 0 
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Table 
Parent Perceptions 





Average 


Response 


' Question 


Stonewal 1 
Jackson 


Woodb r i dge 


Do you think your child has enjoyed partici- 
pating 1n the Career Education Program? 






Have you received enough information about 
your child's progress in the Career Education 
Program?^ 




3.80 


Would you say the Career Education Program 
has helped your child Co form career plans? 


'4.03 


t 1 r 

k. 15 


Would you say that your ch^ld has learned a 
lot while attending the Career Education Pro- 
gram? 


'4.30 


3.80 


If you had it to do over again, would you want 
to have your child participate in the Career 
Educat ion Prog rc.n? 




'♦.15 


How well organized and coordinated do you think 
the Career Education has been? 


k.06 


k.QS 


How would you rate the general quality of the 
Career Education Proqram Staff? 


3.83 


'4.20 


How would you rate the personal counseling 
available in the Career Education Program? 


3.90 


3.80 


How would you rate the overall quality of the 
Career Education Program activities? 


'4.06 


3.90 


How would you rate the general quality of the 
Career Education Program community resources 
your child has been involved in? 


'♦.3b 


3.90 


In comparison with regular school programs, how 
much opportunity has the Career Education Program 
prov i ded<YOur child for learning about occjpa- 
tions? 




'4.55 


In comparison with regular school programs, how 
much opportunity has the Career Education Program 
provided toY your child's general learning? 


3.75 


1 

3.80 


In comparispn with past exper i ences' in regular 
school programs, how motivated to learn has your 
child been in the Career Education Program? 


^4. 17 


'4.00. 



Average responses can range from a low of 1 .0 to a high of 5.0. 
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Ratings of both high school'j parents were very positive. Parents 
thought thai their children had enjoyed par t i i pat i ng ir ExCEL and had 
learned more about careers in ExCEL than in regular high school proTrams. 
In response to positive effects they've noticed that might have resulted 
from ExCEL, parents pointed to increased maturi ty, responsibility, and 
career awareness- Some parents expressed concern about basic skills 
devfelopmen t . Parents in general, seemed positive about participation of 
the i r ch i 1 d in ExCEL • 



0 
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IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT - PART D CRITERIA 

This chapter addresses the criteria under which the competition for 
Vocational Education Act- PaVt D funding was conducted. The criteria 
were listed in the Feder a l Reg i ster^ -crT February 2^, 1976 (Volume ^1, 
rJumber 37, pages 80'*O-80^^) . Specific topics addressed in this chapter 
include the elimination of sex bias and sex role stereotyping, sex fair 
guidance, counseling, placement and follow-up, th i i;d party evaluation, 
and process requirements for a Priority Area 1 Program. 

A. Elimination of Sex Sia^ and Sex-Role Stereotyping 

The Federal Register lister! three dimensions in considering the 
degree to which sex bias and sex-role stereotyping are eliminated from 
program implementation: (l) the se 1 ect ion , ' devel opment , alteration of cur 
riculum, instructional materials, and evaluatioh instruments; (2) the 
placement of young people in explorations and training opportunities 
without regard to traditional ^-ractices in vocational education and em- 
ployment and (3) the i dent i f'i cat ion of women and men in non-traditional 
employment positions to work with students. In addition, other program 
activities which focused on the elimination of sex bi-as and sex-role 
stereotyping are considered. All three are discussed below. 

1 . Selection^ Development, Alteration of Cgrricu lu n. Instructional 
Materials, Evaluation Instruments 

Activities to as'.ure the sex fairness of curriculum, instructional 
materials, and evaluation instruments are reviewed sej-arately. 



■ ■ / . ■ , 

a-x Currl^u lum. Major curriculum areas of ExCEL. Include career 
explorations, learning levels, functional competencies, and life skill 
projects. The first two are learning experiences jj^'^^ occur at community 
l^arni^g sites. The latter two may be conducted at either community 
learninq sites and/or within the learning center. 

f 

Community- learning sites were recruited, selected, and developed 
without regard to the gender, of the students who v/ould use the sites. 
The actual use of community learnlrtj i.:*-es for pxolorations and learning 
levels was monitored by ExCEL st^ff t • — a> vrvs-. of thi 
program. 

Certifiers of functional competencies were recruited and selected 
without regard ^to the gender of the students who would use them. The 
same certifiers were used by students of botli genders. 

Life skills projects were developed to meet the Individual needs and 
interests of students. "^Examination of the products of the life skills 
projects indicated no bias for members of either gender. 

b. Instructional Materials . Instructional materials specific to 
the ExCIL program are the Learning Site Anal ys i s Forms , materials for 
functional competencies, and' i ndiv i dual learning plans. 

A Learning Site Analysis Form was completed for each community site 
participating in the ExCEL program. Exam I nat i on^by RBS personnel of all of 
these materials confirmed that they were developed without regord to the 
gender of students. ^ ^ 
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Materials were prepared to assist students complete functional com- 
petencies. These presented the content or tasks of the cofjipetency and 
directed students to certifiers for the competencies. These materials 
were prepared without regard to 'the gender of the student. 

Individual learning plans for students are the last of the. instruc- 
tional materials specific to the ExCEL program. These were prepared to 
m^et the needs and interests of each student. Examination of the learn- 
ing'' plans indicated no systematic bias against members of either gender. 

c. Evaluation Instruments . All instruments used for evaluation 

purposes have been reviewed by the RB5 Institutional Review Board. All 

instruments have been judged to measure the phenomena they purport. The 

« 

measures have been approved for use in the evaluation of career education 
programs. 

2. "Emphasis on the Placement of Young People In Explorations ^nd 
Training Opportunities Without Regard to Traditional Practices 
in Vocational Education and Employment 

* ExCFL staff at both high schools encouraged students to explore non- 
traditional careers. .omn 'ity sites were recru i ted v>h i ch would accept 
students of both gender. Exe-'ples of non-traditional careers explored by 
female students include veterinarian, drafter, physician, law enforcement 
agent, and attorney. Male students explored such non-traditional careers 
as elementary teacher, school cafeteria worker, and nurse Table ^7 pre- 
sents the number of traditional and non- t rad i t i ona 1 careers explored by 
ale and female students at each high school. 



m 
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Table 1*7 

Traditional and Non-Traditional Caree. Explorations 



High School 


Male 


Female 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 

Tradi tional 
Non-T»-adi t ional 


107 
k 


96 
k 


119 
67 


6k 
36 


226 
71 


76 
2k 


Woodbr i dge 














Trad i t iona 1 


103 


97 


112 


65 


215 


78 


Non-Tradi 1 1 onal 




3 


59 


35 


62 


22 . 



Approximately one-Fourth of the careers explored by female stucfents 
non-traditional. Males, on the other hand, rarely explored non-tradi- 
tional careers. 

3. Identification of Women and Men in Non-Traditional Work Roles 
to Work With Students 

ExCEL is required to recruit community instructors in non-tradi- 

i 

ticnal roles who will work with students both at school anCt cotr.,v.»!M U v 
sites. Table kS presents number of community instructors recruited by 
ExCEl. who are engaged m traditional and nonrt radi t lonal careers. 
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Table 48 

Excel Non-Iradltlonal Role Models 



— _J 1 

High School 


Male 


Fema 1 e 


Total 




% 


N 


% 




% 


Stonewall Jackson 

Traditional 
l^Non-Trad i 1 1 onal 


55 
1 


98 
2 


29 
6 


83 
17 


7 


92 
8 


Woodbr i dge 














Trad i 1 1 onal 


68 


99 


i8 


79 


106 


91 


Non-Trad onal 


1 


1 


10 


21 


1 1 





Both Stonewafl Jackson and Woodbridge High Schools recruited one male 
community iristructor engaged In non- trad i 1 1 ona 1 work; they both were em- 
ploVed as an elementary teacher. Female Stonewall Jackson community In- 
structors engaged In non-traditional careers were veterinarians, law en- 
forcement officers, or owned their own businesses. At Woodbridge High 
School, female community Instructors engaged in non-traditional work Inc 
a park ranger, mortician, law enforcement officers, pharmacist, or owned 

their own businesses. All other community instructors were employed In 

V 



traditional careers. 




Other Excel Activities that Focused on the Elimination of Sex 
Bias and Sex-Role Stereotyping 

Employer semit|fars were sponsored by ExCEL which fonj-ed on el Imin- 

« 

ating sex bias and sex-role stereotyping. \/oodbridge ExCEL students 




attended an employer seminar presented by Mr. Earl Gates; he discussed 
problems that males have in non-traditional careers. Assert 1 veness 
training was provided by one of the learn inq mafiaqers at that high 
school . 

B. Sex Fair Guidance, Counseling, Placement^ and Follow-up Services 

Two dimensions are listed by the Federal Register on v/hlch to con- 
sider the degree to which se^x fair guidance, counseling, placement, and 
follow-up service was implemented: (1), development of process objectives 
and moasureable student outcome objectives for sex fair guidance and 
counseling, especially regarding career decision-making and (2) success- 
fuf^acement and follow-up of each and every young person leaving the 



part I CI 



pating schools. Each is discussed separately. 



1 , Sex-Fair Guidance, Counseling and Placement 

Activities to insure the sex fairness of guidance, counseling, and 
placement include staff role models and aclual student placement. 

a. Staff Role Models . Staff presented themselves as sex fair role 
models. At Stonewall Jackson High School, the female staff member assumed 
the more traditional male role of employer relations specialist while the 
two male staff members assumed the more traditional female role of learn- 
ing manager. At Woodbridge High School, one learning manager positron 
was assumed by a male staff member, the other by a female staff member. 
One employer relations sp^ialist was male, the other female. At both 
high schools, staff interacted with each other and with students in a sex 
fai r manner. 
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b. Actual Student Placement . Community sites for career explora- 
tions and learning levels were recrut ted 'wh i ch would accept students of 
both gender. Students were encouraged by staff to explore non-traditional 
careers. One-fourth of the female ExCEL students career explorations 
were non-traditional. Male ExCEL students, on the other hand, rarely 
explored non-traditional careers. (See Table kk) 

2. Fol low-Up 

Federal guidelines require the successful placement and follow-up 
of all students participating in EBCE. Formal follow-up procedures were 
implemented at the end of the school year. This included the survey of 
all first dad second year program participants to determine their current 
status as well as their evaluations of program effectiveness. Findings 
of this follow-up are presented in a separate report. 

C. Provision for Third Party Evaluation 

This report serves as documentation that Prince William County 
Public Schools provided for the third party evaluation of ExCEL. Evalua- 
tion measiif^tkstudent outcomes agaTfist stated program objectives as v-/el 1 
as collected relevant process information. All members of the ExCEL staff 
facilitated and cooperated with this evaluation effort. 

D. Process Requirements for a Priority Area 1 Program 

Priority Area 1 Programs are required td^ address the following 
dimensions as listed in the Federal Register: CD award academic credit 
for successful completion of eAper i ence-based career education projects, 
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(2) base the educational program on experiential learning, (3) insure 
that each student has an individualized learning plan, {k) Integrate 
career development, life skills, and basic skills for overall learning 
plan, (5) establish learning center/, (6) fad 1 1 tate student transporta- 
tion, and (7) obtain parental consent for students. Each of these is 
discussed individually. 

1. Award Academic Credit 

Students enrolled in ExCEL were awarded academic credit for success- 
ful completion of experience-based career education projects. Credit 
was given in English, social studies, and community experience. 

2. Base Educational Program on Experientia l Learning 

Student educational programs were based on experiential learning 
that occurs within the high school's learning center and community sites. 
Students engaged in individually prescribed activities which foster growth 
in Cvareer development, life skills, and basic skills. 

3 . Insure Individualized Learning Plans 

Individualized learning plans were developed for each sti'dent; 
these built on both the student's academic strengths and weaknesses and 
career interests. Individualized learning plans prqvided activities and 
projects for students to complete at community learning sites and at the 
Excel learning center. 
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1». Integrate Career Development. Life Skills, and Basic Skills 
in Overall Learning Plan 

Individual Ized learning plans were designed to promote student growth 

in career development, life skills, and basic skills. Growth in all 

three areas was facilitated by student completion of required learning 

activities. f 

5. Establish Learning Center 

Learning centers were established at Stonewall Jackson and Wood- 
bridge Senior High l^hools. As well as serving as home base for students 
and staff, learning centers contained valuable resource information for 
completing student learning materials. 

6. Facilitate Student Transportation 

Transportation to community learning sites was provided by bus ser- 
vice routinely contracted by the school district. Students were also 
permitted to use private transportation when available. 

7. Obtain Parental Consent 

Students were required to obtain parental consent as part of the 
recruitment process. Parental consent was obtained for both program 
participation and evaluation. Evening orientations were held for parents 
to present program goals, curriculum, and benefits and to answer parent 
questions. 
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V. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Exploring Careers Through Experiential Learning (ExCEL) program 
was funded as a priority area 1 program under the Vocational Education 
Act, Part D, as an exemplary demonstration of the National Institute of 
Education's (NIE) Exper i ence-Based Career Education (EBCE)- ExCEL is a 
planned adaptation of the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory (NWREL) 
model of EBCE to the needs of students in Prince William County, 

The ExCEL program is being implemented at two high schools which are 
located at opposite ends of the county. Woodbridge Senior High School is 
on/;a year-round calendar of ^5 In-school days followed by 15 out-of- 
school days. Stonewall Jackson High School i s on a traditional school 
calendar. Both sites are guided by the same program organization and re- 
qulrements; each site maintains its own staff, community sites, and 
learning center resources, 

ExCEL provides for student growth in Career Development, Life Skills 
and Bas ic ISki 1 Is , Student growth Is facilitated primarily through six 
learning activities which are individualized to meet student needs and 
interests. Learning activities inc lude career explorat Ions , learning 
levels and skill buildings, life skills projects, functional competencies 
student journals, and employer seminars. Student learning activities 
occur both at school and at community learning sites. 

This chapter summarizes major evaluation findings and makes recom- 
mendations for future program operation. Process objectives and program 
outcomes are addressed separately* Recommendations are then presented. 
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A. Process Objectives *f 

Six process objectives were Identified by ExCEL as crucial to pro- 
gram implementation. Evaluation of process objectives focused on docu- 
menting actual implementation of all but one process objective which is 
addressed as part of U.S.O.E. requirements. 

1. . Selection and Preparation c^f Staff 

Three professional positions weire specified for each ExCEL site: 

.one Employer Relations Specialist anif two Learning Managers. During the 

\ 

third year of program operation, one ^staffing change occurred at each 

\ 

school. Remaining staff provided orientation and assistance to new staff 

during the course of the year. This helped to reduce mo. t of the diffi- 

/ 

cult^ generally encountered by staff turnover. 

2. Preparation of Learning Resources ■ 

\ 

Learning resources are central to p^rogram success. ExCEL uses 
learning center resources and community '^ite resources. The extent to 
which resources were acquired and prepared for ufe to meet the needs of 



1 

students was assessed. \ 



a. Learning Center Resources . Learr^lng center resources included 
facilities allotted for program operation at each site and instructional 
materials for student learning. Learning lenters were established at 

each high school. Instructional materials |for individual student projects 

I 

and resource materials for functional compeijienc i es have been acquired at 
each high school. ExCEL staffs at both higfl schools used NWREL EBCE in- 
structional materials in developing sttident instructional programs. 
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b. Community Site Resources . Community learning i i tes recruited 
by Excel served two Important functlonst (1) career ex 'oration sites, 
and (2) learning level and skill building sites. Fifiy-one (50 differ- 
ent convnunity sites were recruited by Stonewall Jackson ExCEL for 'career 
explorations, learning levels, and skill bu i Id I ngs . , Woodbri dge High 
School recruited a total of 6^* different community s ' tes . Community 
sites represented fields of communications, re tai I sales, health, publ.Jc, 
and social services, finance, education, and 1 aw enforcement . Learning 
Site Analysis Forms indicated that recruited community sites provided 
sufficient activities for student learning ahd growth of career knowledgev 
ExCEL required each student generally to complete eight career ex-^ . 
plorations, three learning levels, and nine functional competencies. 
Sufficient numbers of community sites we.e recruited to meet career ex- 
plorations, learning level and skill building program requirements. Com- 
munity certifiers were also found for all functional competencies. 

In addition to meeting program requirements, sufficient number;, of 
community sites had to be recruited to meet students needs and career 
interests. ExCEL was abie to recruit community sites for career explora- 
tions and learning levels which matched student interest although stu- 
dents did not always complete learning levels which matched their top 
three career choices. 

3 . Selection of Students 

The fair, unbiased selection of sttidents was the objective of this 
process. A secondary objective was obtaining samples for both program 
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rmplcmentatlon\nd evaluation purposes. The operational pVan provided 
for the unbiased recruitment of students' and a random selection of stu- 
dents for program and control groups. \ 

student recruitment for ExCEL was conducted by program staff by visit 
to all sophomore and junior classes and special assemblies. Program . 
staff explained program goals, curriculum, and benefits. Evening orien- 
tat ions similar to those held for students were conducted for parents. 

All students who submitted completed applications with parental 
consent were pretested in the spring o<= 1978. Total number of students 
tested at sionewal 1 Jackson and Woodbridge High School was 70 and kk re- 
spectively. As the operational plan called for 90 students at each •, 
school In Excel, a, oretested students "were accepted. 

it The fairness of student selectjion procedures was dependent on the _ 
fairness of student reoruitment procedures". Fairness of student recruit- 
ment. was supporb^d by the procedures used' and examination of recru-lted 
students' demographic characteristics. It was concluded that selection 
of students was conducted in a fair fashion during ExCEL's thir^ yearof- 

operation* * . 

. \ k\ Preparation of Student Learning Plans 

Each student was to be provided .wi th a learning plan which was 
individualized and reflected student needs and interests. Learning plans 
were to contain four key ingredients: (1) formal assessment information 
from RBS pretesting results, (2) informal and other assessment Informa- 
tion (3) goals for student progress, and {k) learning activity strate^ 
gies for achieving student goals i • ^ 
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Individual learrving plans were developed by learning managers for 

all students. . Staff relied almbst exclusively on prete-^t Information for' 

assess) students' presenting skills. Scope and detail were occasloDally 

inadequate because staff had little assessment information tq rely pbA 

Staff had some difficulty In developing individual bd'-^ic ski-1 1 . programs' 

for C4>mmunity sites and incorporating career developmefit activities tn 

learning level projects. Project and evaluation staff devi lope^ sped f ic 

activities to remedy these problems during the. course of ^e. year . » ^ 

I » ' 

5. Implementation of Learning Activities ^ 
Six major learning a^ctivitles were required for students.by ExtEL. 
These activities included: (1) career explorations, (2) learning levels 
-a-rfd skill buildings, (3) functional competencies, C*) life skills projects 
(5) employer seminars, and (6) journals. Requirements varied tor differ- 
ent students depending on the number of classes, they were, enrol led in 
besides ExCEL; Most students completed required number, of act! vit lies 
during this school year. 

to 

6* Summary • ' 

All process objectives were .successfjj^l ly met. Although commfinity 
s i tes* were recrui ted which matched student career interests, of some con- 
cern was their failureto complete iearnSng levels at community sites 
which matched 'career interests. In addition, staff experienced ^ 
some difficulty i n ^ncorporat i hg b^sic skills ar^d career development ac- 
tivities in i ndi^y iaua-l student projectSf ExCEL and evaluation staff de- 
voted a significant amount of til^ie to this concern, ^ 
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Program Outcomes 

V 

.,^Two areas of ExCEL program Impacts were examined: student outcomes 
and participant perceived effects. ^ ■ ' ^ '« " •■ 

1 . Student Outcomes , * . 

Student outcpmes were examined In the areas of/tareer Development, 
Life Skills, and Basic Skills'. As sti^ffs a^t both high schools. were un- 
able to recruit sufficient numbers of students to serve as control or 
comparison groups, student outcomes .were examined using' # pretest-post- ^ 
test single grpup design. Results of these comparisons are- presented In 
.Table an^ discussed separately for each skill area. 

a. Career Development . Student gr<Jwth in this area* was examined 
In terms of career knowledge, employab i 1 i ty , identification of career 
ifiterest, an«d understanding of work. Stonewall Jajckson students demon- 
Strated significant growth In att I tu^e 'toward careers and In undefstand- 
'ing of work. Woodbridge ExCEL students demonstrated significant growth 

In job knowledge, efnployab 1 1 i ty , and understanding of work. 

b. Lif^ Ski 1 Is . Student growth in life skills was assessed by 
attitudinal measures toward learning environments, self, and others. 
Excel students at^Stonewall Jackson Kigh School acquired increased posi- 
tive attitudes toward self; Woodbridge ExCEL students acquired more posi- 
tive attitudes toward learning envi ronments. \\o other increases in posi- 
tive attitudes were acquired by ExCEL students. 

C' Bas ic Ski 1 Student growth in reading and mathematic skills 

was examined in terms of basic skill development. No significant increase 

> 

w 
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Summary of Student Outcome Results 



Hypothe5l;j 



Career Development / 

Career Knowledge 

1. Attitude 

2. Job , Know! edge 
Employablllty 

Identification of 
Career Interests 

Understanding* of 
Work 

Life Skills 



Attitude toward ^ 
Learning Environment 

Attitude toward Se'lf 
*W\ttitude toward Others 

Basic Ski 1 Is 

Reading 
Writing 
Mathematics. 



Sttfoewall Jackson 

Significant 
Imyjrov^ment 

No I Improvement 

i 

No Improvement 

No improvement 

* Significant 
Improvement 

No I Tiprovement 

• * r 

Significant 
Improvement 

No* Improvement 



No Improvement 
No Improvement 
No I mprovement 



Woodb ridge 



No Nprovement 



Significant 
Improvement 

Significant 
Improvement 

I mprovement 



Signif i;:ant 
Improvement 



Significant 
I mprovement 

No Improvement 



No I mprovement 



No Improvement 
No Improvement 
No Improvement 



In mastery of reading or liwthematic skills was found for ExCEL students 
at either high school. % 

2 . Participant Perceived Effects V 
* . ♦ • ■ . 

Students, staff, community Instructors, and parents were surveyed 

at year end In order to obtain their perceptions of program Impact. All 

groups thought students enjoyed part I cl pat liig In ExCEL and "developed more ' 

« 

career awareness than students In traditional hlgh»school prograirs. 

f 

Staff, community instructors, and parents expressed concern over basic 
skill development. All groups Irj gene^l rated program effects positively. 

C . y'oca t i on aJ Education Act - Part D Criteria : 

Four requirements for U.S .O.E . 'Pr lor I ty Area 1 Programs were, 
•addressed by evalua^tlon. They were: (1) eliminating of sex bias and 
sex-role stereotyping, (3) sex-fa i r guldanee,. counsel lyng, placement, and 
folloy/-up, (3)*third party evaluation, and {k) process requirements for 
these programs^ Evaluation findings for each are addressed separately. 
1 . Elimination of . Sex Bias and Sex Role Stereotyping 
Seve^ral dimensions were considered In evaluating the el Imi nat ion bf 
sex bias and. sex-role stereotypiftg . Curr iculum,j instn*ct lonal materials, 
and evalyatiorT" instruments which were sel ected, -developed^ and revised 

» 

were found to be 'sex fair. All students were encouraged to explore nQn- 
traditional careers, although only female students actually ejt^lored 
non-traditional careers in any number. More female community instructors 
engaged in non-traditional work y^ere recruited to serve as non-t rad i t iona 1 
role models this year; few males at both hjgh schools were recruited. 
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2". Sex-F^lr'Guldanctt, Counsel I ngi^ PUc»ment. and Follow-Up ■ 
Evaluation af this requirement considered staff role models, actual 

• . • ' r • 

Student placement, employer seminars, and fo-l low-up. Staff presented 
themselves to sttidents a^ sex fair role models. Community sites for 
career explorations and learning levels were, rectui ted which accepted, 
students of both ger>der. Students of both gender were encouraged by staff 
- to explore non-trad I tlon^l careers, although few male students actually 
completed n^n-tradl tlonaj career explorations. Employer seminars 

"addressed Issues of non-tradi tlonal work roles, male and female sex- rol e 

■• > 

stereotyj^lng, and assert I veness training. Follow-up procedures were 
continued during the'thlnd year of program operation. 



3. ProN^slon for Third Party Evaluation 
* Third party evaluation was provided for ExCEL by RBS. Evaluation 
measured student outcomes a^atnst stated program objectives as well as 

♦ 

collected releyant process Information. 

l». Process Requirements for a Priority Area T.Program 

Priority Area 1 >rogi'€lms weri required to address seven process 

uatlon considered each of these. ExCEL awarded 

academic credit for the successful completion of experience-based career 

education projects. Students edu'catlonal programs were based on experi- 

enti*al^7earning. 'Eajh student had an J nd i v idua 1 i zed learning pl.an which 

integrated 'career deuAloped, life sl<ills, and basic skills. Learning 
' • - ii < 

centers were established at each high school. E^CEL provided fpr student 
transportation to community learning sites. Parental consent was obtained 
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for both program and evaluation participation. All process requirements 
were met by ExCEL. 

D. Re commend at Ions 

The Prince WMII^m County Public Schools has decided not to continue 
the ExCEL program as Implemented durl ng the past three ycarsi The ex- 
perlences of the program nevertheless offer valuable guidelines a«d sug- 
gestions "for the operation of future career development and Independent 
study programs In the county. Recommendations presented below are dir- 

I 

ected toward the revised alternative education program and not contlnua- 
^on of the current ExCEL program. 

' 1 . Additional Staff Training in Curriculum Development 
i Program staff encountered difficulties In developing Individual 
curriculum programs f|)r basic- ski lis and to a lesser extent, career de- 
velopment. This was especlal.ly noted In developing basic skills programs 
that could be included in exper ience-based -learning programs. Independent 
^tudy programs should therefore be based on more traditional curriculum 
approaches. In-service training for staff seems appropriate, especially 
in the use and.appl icat ion of assessment procedures and curriculum devel- 
opment. Other Instructional materials should be acquired which may help 
Staff develop and Implement currlculutn to meet Independent study objec- 

1 1 ves . ' . 

% 

1, Maintenance of Community Career Experiences 

" - - - ^ 

Career development curriculum most commonly emphasize student growth 

4 

In career knowledge, employabi 1 I ty , idert i f i oat ion of career Interests, 
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•nd understanding of work. ExCEL fostered student growth In bM four 
erees through a combination of In-school and community experience. In- * 
school activities provided Information or knowledge base to stud«nts; 
community experiences allowed studeiks to explore careers and tetft Inter- 
ests In the real world. Students, staffs community representatives, ^nd 

■ f ' . - . ' ' 

parents l^J'^tressed the Importance and value of students exploring 

■' t ^ . • 

careers In the comrtiunlty*. It Is therefore recommended that the revised 

^ ' - . ■ . ■ A 

career development curriculum Include some time for students to examine 
careers of Interest In actual work settings. ^ 

y * * 

3. Establishment of Student Selection Criteria , * 

No selection cri ter la^were establ Ished for ExCEL' during Its. three ^ 

years of operations • federal regulations requi red that the pVogijam be 

open to all students enrolled IrT the high school. ExQEl! programs at both^ 

high schools experienced problems with attrition during all three years. 

Part of this attrition resulted ^rom the mismatchlnglof students to ExCEL. 

In-order to avoid similar problems, student selection cr I terii-s+Jou.ld be 

clearly stated, distributed to all relevant parties, and followed in en- ^ 

I' 

rolling students In /uture programs. 

k. Integration of Alfernative Educat Ion' Program with Regular 
.r School Offerings ^ * . , 

\ Alternative education programs generally require soi^^e time initially 

to gain teacher, student, and parent acceptance. ExCEL students and 

staff often faced negative criticism from their\peers because^f lack of^ 

information and other misunderstandings. This srt^jation can be minimized 

by schedul ing' or ientat ions in regular teacher meetings and pub lici zing 

.91,- , ■ - 
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program goals and< object Ives wit^ students.. Oeveli^ent ,of Independent 
study curriculum also prbvMes an opportunity for regiTl^r and alternative 
education staff, to work closely togeitier. District and building a'dmini- 
stration should also take active roles In the design ot-tKe alternative 
education program so that It Reflects and responds to the particular 
needs of each high school. » 
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i APPENDIX A 

CAREER EXPLORATION, LEARNING LEVEL, AND 
SKILL BUILDING COMMUNITY SITES 
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STONEWALL JACKSON ExCEL COMMUNITY LEARNING SITES 

1. ABC - Washington, D. C. 

2. Annaburg Nursing Home 

3. Baker Funeral Home 
etc Performance 

5. Caudle Construction, Inc. 

6. Colgan Airways Corp. 

7. ; Commonwealth Hospital - Doctor's Clinic ^ 

8. Dr. Michael Coppa 

9. Del Rose Florist 

# 

10;. Dudley Martin Chevrolet, Inc. 

11. Goodyear Tire Center ♦ 

12.. Gregory' Construction Co., Inc. ,^ 

13. Harley-Davldsoh , ' > 

]k. International Buslne^^s Machines 

15. Jeanette's Brlde'n Boutique 

16. Kinder Care Learning Center 

17. Lake Jackson Kennel 

18. Manassas Business Office 

19. Manassas National Battlefield Park 
20t Marumsco Plumbing and Heating 

21. Morvan Park International Equestrian Institute 

22. New Dominron School 

23. Northern Virginia Community Colle'ge ~ — 
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2^. Old Dominion Kawasaki 

25. Parkslde Middle School 

26. Phase IV, 'Inc. 

27. Piedmont Aero 

28. Dr. Del Pilar 

29. Prince Wi 11 lam Animal Hospital ^' 

30. Prince Wi lliam Broadcasting Corporation .(V'PRW) 

31. Prince Wi 1 1 lam County Data Processing 

32. Prince William County Fire Services 

33. Prince William County Police Departrrient ^ 
314. Prince Wi II i am County .School Board Communi ty Relations 

35. Prince Wi 1 1 iao) County Sheriff 's Department 

36. Prince Wi 11 lam Electric Cooperative 

37. PrSnce William Hospital 

38. Queen Electronics, Inc. , 

39. Dr. Richard Ray, O.D. , 
^0. S & S Products 

41. St. Thomas Methodist Church 

^♦2. Sinclair Elementary School 

'♦3. Smi th & Davenport 

Law Office of Bill Stephens 

k5. Stonewall Middle School 

46. R. B. Thomas 

47. ' Jni ted Ai rl ines 
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^♦8. U. S. O^arlmen.t of Agriculture, Food 6 Nutrition Service 

• * « 

k^, v/irglnia Tech Extension 'Service, Prince William County Unit 



50. Byron Woodsjjjl^, Inc. 

51. Dr. A. J. Zeller 
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WOODBRIDGE ExCFL COMMUNITY LEARNING S I TES 



-*,*^]. Ann Ludwig School 

2. Anthony Pools, Inc. 

« 

3. Bqa^Foods 

k. Boulevard Sports 



5t Camp Tapawingo 

6, J^hallenge, Inc. 

1. Cope Ford 

8, Crest Books 



9, Cunningham •- Mountcastle Funeral Home 

10, DeepwoSd Veterinary Center \ 

1 1 , Dumfries Garage 

12. ENPROCO Drafting School, Inc. 

13/ E-Z Cruz 

H. Featherstone Elementary , , ■• 

15. Fred Lynn Middle School ^ 

16. Gar-Field Senior High School 

17. Gar-Field Substation 

/ 

18. Godwin' Mi ddle S'chool 

19. Greenword Studios 

20. Gul lette & Vogel 

21. ^Russ Haight Graphics 

22. Holiday Inn ' 

23. International Business Machines 
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2k, ' 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
^0. 

^5. 
^7. 



Kerrydale 'Elementary 
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Klawans Chevrolet 
Langefeldt Art Gallery 
Lynn Electric 
Marty's Men Shop 
Mason Neck Wildlife Refuge 
'Raymond R. Niles, Jr., D.D.S. 

Northern Virginia Communfty Center 

) r . ^ 

Oc^cQquan Elementary School 

Occoquan I nn ^ 

Parker's Sporting Goods 

Peebles Departmerft Store 

Peoples Drug Store 

Prince W 



Prince W 
Princ-e W 
Prince W 
Prjnce W 
Prince W 
Princd W 
Prince W 
Prince W 
Prince W 



lliam County Clerk of Circuit Court 

lliam County Fire and Rescue 

1 1 iam .County '^tiorest Park 

lliam County Library - Potomac Branch 

lliam County Pol i ce Department 

lliam County School Board Data Processing <^n^ 

lliam County School Board Print Shop 

lliam County ^chools Media Center 

lliam-tounty Sheriff's Department 



11 iam. County Social Services 

\ 

State Farm Insurance ^ 
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^♦8, Stepl^ens Towne and Country Furniture 

^♦9, Steven-W Incisor 

50. Triarigle Jewelers 

51. Unlte4j^Air lines 

52. Universal Divers Supply 

53. United States Army ^Engineer School 
5^., U. S. Naval, Hospital -*"Quantico 

55. U. S. Navy Recruiting Station 

56. Venus Beauty Salon 

57. VEPCO, ^ 

58. Virginia Kart and Cycle 

59. Woodbridge Animal Hospital 

60. Wc^db ridge Jewelers , 

61. Woodb ridge Middle School 

62. Woodbridgc TV 

63. WPWC - Happy Broadcasting Company, I 
6^. Wynn Optometrist 

i 
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appendix b 
Excel functional compet^cies 
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REQUIRED COMPETENCIE.S \^ 
i 

1. Transact Business .on a Credit Basis and Maintain a 

theckingi A<^c6unt ' ^ - 

.... 

2. File State and Federal Income Tax 

3. Provide Adequate Insurance for Yourself, Your Family and - 
Possess ion^! . • 

iRespor^d Appropriately to F^^re and Pol i ce , Emergencies 

5. Budgeting Time and ftoney 

^ ^ 6. Electoral Process: Knowledge of Local and State Government 



7. Resume Writing/Job Application/College Application 

8. Legal Rights, Responsibilities, and Services 
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